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Relations between Malays, Chinese and Indians 
in Singapore and Malaya 


With three great races—Malays, 
Chinese and Indians — as the basis of 
its society, racial harmony is a factor 
of fundamental pyschological impor- 
tance to the life of Malaya. The state 
of fundamental psychological impor- 
ago served to accentuate the need for 
concord and unity. Men of goodwill 
from all communities have re¢ognized 
this and are now playing an active part 
to ensure that inter-communal strife 
which has caused such chaos and bit~- 
terness in other lands will not shatter 
the traditional tolerance of Malaya. Of 
recent months three important organi- 
sations, one the dominant political 
party in the country—the United 
Malays National Organisation—formed 
over three years ago, and two born of 
the Emergency this yeat—the Com- 
munities’ Liaison Committee and the 
Malayan Chinese Association—are all 
striving to prevent any eruption of 
racial intolerance and _ ill-will. 

Leaders of these organisations are 
well aware that social disorder caused 
by the flaming of racial hatreds would 
provide the circumstances which Com- 
munist agitators use. The past year of 
the Emergency has proved that. They 
face a long-term political problem: T 2 
drive towards self-government and the 
economic progress following more in- 
tensive development of Malaya must 
depend for their success on the unity 
of the three races and on their think- 
ing always of themselves first as Mal- 
ayans—common citizens of their own 
country, Malaya. The political leaders 
do not expect any outburst of com- 
munalism in Malaya, but they have 
noted its evil effects in India, Pakistan 
and Burma, and further afield in Pales- 
tine. 

In the halevon days before the war, 
Malaya was known as a land without 
politics. There seemed to be some- 
thing in the Malayan atmosphere which 
acted as a balm preventing inter-racial 
friction and communal disorder. Dur- 
ing the shedding of blood through 
racial anger in India and Pakistan and 
the tragic flight of millions of refugees 
between the two countries, not once 
was there a communal disturbance of 
even tty proportion among the 
72,000 Hindus and Musiims in Singa- 
pore. An observer newly-arrived from 
India could not fail to appreciate with 


some wonder the communal harmony 
among the Indian communities of 
Singapore. But those who knew Mal- 
aya knew that harmony was basic in 
the spirit of the land. 


= * * = 


It is this pre-war feeling of concord 
and tolerance which all men of good- 
will now wish to preserve for the fu- 
ture progress of Malaya. To this end 
a number of public-spirited men, in- 
cluding the most prominent leaders of 
the country have combined together to 
form what is known as the Commun- 
ities’ Liaison Committee. This consists 
of six Malays, six Chinese, one Indian, 
one European, one Eurasian and one 
Ceylonese, Mr. E. E. C. Thuraisingham, 
who is chairman. The Commissioner- 
General for the United Kingdom in 
South-East Asia, Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, attends the meetings as an ob- 
server. The Committee is unofficial. 
It was first conceived at a meeting in 
Johore Bahru called last December by 
the Prime Minister of Johore, Dato Onn 
bin Jaafar, who foresaw the need for 
it. The Committee was established at 
a joint meeting between Malays and 
Chinese in Penang, last February. 
Several meetings have already been 
held and much sound advice given to 
the Government. The Committee de- 
veloped because Malayan leaders be- 
came alarmed at the dangerous manner 
in which the communities were drift- 
ing apart owing to the effect of the 
Emergency. The members are convin- 
ced it is most essential for the Malays 
and the Chinese to work together if 
Malaya is to be a peaceful and pros- 
perous country. Members of the Com- 
mittee meet in camera and concentrate 
on fundamental] long-term problems. 
They see that there are two essential 
needs for Malaya. These are the 
necessity to raise the economic status 
of the Malays and the need to meet 
the wishes of the Chinese for more 
part in the political administration of 
the country. 


* * * = 


The Communities’ Liaison Commit- 
tee is not the only body working hard 
to achieve harmony in a country with 


four languages and numerous dialects 
in current use. At the end of May 
this year, the United Malays National 
Organisation held a pan-Malayan con- 
gress at Arau in the State of Perlis. 


A new constitution was _ adopted. 
UMNO, previously completely Malay 
in outlook and membership, decided 


to allow non-Malays to become asso- 
ciate members. UMNO’s action arous- 
ed nation-wide interest in Malaya. 
Conservative Malay elements resisted 
the change, but they were outvoted. 
Since the passage of the resolution, 
UMNO branches in Malaya report hun- 
dreds of inquiries from _ prospective 
non-Malay members. Observers he- 
lieve that the change in the constitu- 
tion of UMNO will be welcomed parti- 
cularly by the Eurasians, the Straits-- 
born Chinese and the Indians. The 
interests of these people do not conflict 
with those of the Malays, as Malaya is 
equally their homeland. If these veo- 
ple join UMNO they will bring to it 
professional and commercial experi- 
ence which should be of great value to 
the economic progress of the Malays. 


As for the Straits-born Chinese, one 

newspaper put it rather neatly, saying: 
“They may well feel impelled to seek 
membership of UMNO on the ground 
that it is better to lay emphasis. on 
ee of interest rather than on 
the interests of community.” 
UMNO’s resolution so far oalgy allege 
associate membership, its real signifi- 
cance is far greater than the simple 
motion itself implies. For the first 
time an organisation born of Malay 
nationalism and devoted exclusively to 
the interests of the Malays has realis- 
ed that the political salvation of the 
country depends on agreement between 
communities and not on divisions pe- 
tween one another. In the past some 
yon-Malay circies had viewed with 
alarm the narrow nationalism of 
UMNO. That day is now past, One of 
ihe inspirers of the UMNO decision 
was Dato Onn bin Jaafar, whose states- 
manship guided the new  constitutien 
safely over opposition reefs. 

The differences 
UMNO members themselves can be 
epitomized in two comments. One 
Malay, speaking in support, said: ‘The 
alm is self-government and_ therefore 
we must noi work alone. Malaya is 
toc smal] for people to live in isolation 
from one another.” Another | said: 
“The Malays in the kampongs will 


of opinion among 
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throw away their UMNO badges if the 
motion is accepted.” But UMNO de- 
cided to sail the broader waters. The 
UMNO congress went further Under 
the new constitution, UMNO is pledged 
to promote the political, social, cultural 
. and economic advancement of all the 
peoples of Malaya. It is also pledged 
to co-operate with other political or- 
ganisations to promote and maintain 
inter-communal harmony. Its new 
outlook was expressed by Dato Onn, 
who called upon the Malays to taka 
the lead in forming a political party 
which would embrace all citizens of 
the country irrespective of race, colour 
or creed. 


The UMNO decision to admit non- 
Malays as associate members was 
welcomed by the leader of another 
goodwill group, Mr. Tan Cheng Lock 
of the Malayan Chinese Association. 
He said that by opening its doors to 
non-Malays, UMNO would _ encourage 
a progressive outlook among the Malay 
people. The decision would also pro- 
vide opportunities for exchange of 
opinions between the Malays and 
other races, thus clearing up prejudices 
between the communities. He looked 
forward to the day when the Malayan 
Chinese Association would also admit 
non-Chinese. The Malayan Chinese 
Association was formed spontaneously 
to tackle all problems bearing on the 
Chinese as a result ‘of the Emergency, 
and in particular the question of the 
squatters. The inaugural meeting in 
Kuala Lumpur in February was fol- 


lowed by meetings in all important 
towns. 
Throughout the Federation thou- 


sends of Chinese have joined the As- 
sociation, the present total being about 
50,000. Any Chinese who has lived in 
Malaya for five years may be a mem- 
ber. The subscription is only one 
dollar every four years. As member- 
ship includes nearly all the recognised 


Chinese leaders in the country, the 
Association can claim to have suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself as an 


organisation that is revresentative of 
at least three-quarters of the Chinese. 
The Malayan Chinese Association has 
dene much to assist the Government 
in the resettlement of squatters. This 
is where their strength lies because 
the question of fighting the rebels is 
inextricably tied up with the lives 
of the squatters. The efforts of the 
Association have also contributed to 
an increased feeling of confidence 
among’ the people and to a greater co- 
operation with the authorities. 


The’ Chinese problem in Malaya is 
far from simple, the Malayan Chinese 
Association is only four months old 
and it may be some time before the 
effects of the goodwill and co-opera- 
tion generated by the organisation is 
felt. The principal diffculty facing 
the Malayan Chinese Association is 
personal contact. with the squatters. 
More than half of the Chinese in 
Malaya live in the towns, and there 
is a big gulf between the Chinese 
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What of the Future? 


The situation in China is daily be- 
coming more confused and contradic- 
tory and therefore, so far as Hong- 
kong is concerned, more problematical. 
It was at one time a generally accepted 
theory that with the capture of Shang- 
hai and in view of the anticipated col- 
lapse of Kwangtung Province the Na- 
tionalists would to all intents and 
purposes accept defeat and retire from 
the position of the controlling govern- 
ment of China. Canton is however 
still not taken over although it is cen- 
sidered that its capture cannot be long 
delayed and recent developments show 
that while the Kuomintang exists the 
Chinese navy and air force will con- 
tinue to function with more or less 


serious results not only where the 
Communists are concerned but in- 
cidentally to foreign merchants’ as 
well. 


The blockade, which the Nationalists 
have announced their intention of en- 
forcing and which included an attack 
upon the British s.s. Anchises, has 
brought about a change in the course 
of events, in that foreign traders who 
desire one thing and one thing only— 
a fair opportunity to do business apart 
from all political manoeuvres—are 
being forced to play the role of 
“whipping boy” and as such are in 
danger of being sucked in between the 
two ideologies now at war in China. 


The blockade has, apart from causing 
the Communists inconvenience and 
retarding their stabilisation, another 
reason, that of preventing any rap- 
prochement between the Communists 
and the foreign Powers and it is per- 
haps from this angle that the course of 
events should be noted. 


The Communists are showing a 
marked hesitation over coming clear- 
ly out into the open and declaring a 
positive policy in regard to future 
trade. The situation is largely left to 
be surmised by those residing outside 
the Communist orbit, and any news 
filtering through is therefore apt to 
be coloured by individual political 
bias. Reports from Shanghai and the 
North are frequently difficult to re- 
concile. We are told or anticipate that 
trade will in no wise be hampered 
and then we learn of unfortunate in- 
cidents necessitating the closing down 
of foreign concerns. It is of course 
possible that the Communists feel that 
any declaration as to future trade 
would be premature until such time 
as their own position is more clearly 
defined. If this is the case and it might 
well be so Hongkong merchants and 
the Powers most closely concerned 
must await events with what patience 
they can and carry on their legitimate 
trade as best they can. 


town worker and the Chinese pea- 


sant. Most of the membership of 
the Malayan Chinese Association 
is at present in the towns. As the 


Association grows and its influence 
extends, the rural Chinese will gradu- 
ally be brought in. If the squatters 
want leadershio and advice, they 
must in the end turn to the Malayan 
Chinese Association. The only alter- 
natives are to co-operate with the 
bandits or do nothing and hope that 
they will be left alone. 


Before the Association was formed, 
there was no organisation in Malaya 
which could be said to ba truly re- 
presentative of the Chinese in Malaya. 
In the past, the two main Chinese or- 
ganisations were of overseas origin. 
One was the Kuomintang, now quie- 
scent, and the other the Communist 
Party, now outlawed. For the first 
time the Malayan Chinese have an 
organisation native to Malaya and 
owing no external allegiance. Its 
members think of themselves  politi- 
cally first as Malayans, before they 
regard themselves as Chinese. The 
majority of the Chinese in Malaya, 
especially the Straits-born, have al- 
ways considered Malaya their home- 
land. This is true of the younger 
generation, particularly those who 
are now in their twenties. The first 


object of the Malayan Chinese Associa- 
tion is “to promote and maintain inter- 
racial goodwill and harmony in Malaya.” 
Association leaders have often stated 
that their aim is to create a_ united 
self-governing Malaya in which all 
those who regard Malaya as their 
home and the object of their loyalty 
shall have equal rights and opportuni- 
ties. Mr. Tan Cheng Lock has urged 
the fundamental need of amity, good 
understanding and sincere co-operation 
for common ends with other com- 
munities, particularly with the Malays. 
He says that in this way the Chinese 
will find their own salvation and 
their own part in a free, progressive. 
prosperous, self-governing and united 
Malaya. 


What the future may hold is still 
uncertain. What is certain is that racial 
unity is essential in Malaya at the 
present time during the state of Emer- 
gency. Men of goodwill in Malaya 
know this, but they are looking farther 
ahead. They are not men sitting round 
a wishing-well, hoping that everything 
will turn out all right. As men of 
influence, they cast their political 
bread upon the waters, knowing that 
the ripples of goodwill and co-opera- 
tion will be felt in widening circles 
throughout the three great races of 
Malaya. 
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Stability of Singapore and Malaya in 
the Sterling Area 
NECESSITY OF CONTROLS—HONGKONG’S IMPORTANCE FOR 
MALAYA’S TRADE 
By Dr, F. C. BENHAM, 


‘Chairman, Joint Advisory Board on Import & Export Policy, Singapore 


All trade and exchange controls, im- 
port and export prohibitions, quotas 
and restrictions of all kinds are, to put 
it mildly, a frightful nuisance. They 
‘employ numbers of officials and clerks 
‘at the taxpayers’ expense to prevent 
people doing what they want to do. To 
misquote Isaiah, we have multiplied 
the officials and not increased the joy. 
‘Instead of joy we have, if not “trouble 
and darkness, dimness and anguish,” at 
least delays and frustrations, vexations 
of spirit, and temptations to dishonesty 
and corruption, Many officials in 
Whitehall agree that all these controls 
-are a frightful nuisance. 

Every control that is abolished is a 
milestone on the road back to freedom. 
But we in Malaya cannot do much 
about it on our own, The world is still 
unsettled after the war. Some key 
commodities are still scarce, some cur- 
rencies are still unstable, and the Am- 
erican dollar is too “hard’—too hard to 
get. -Under these conditions we shall 
be better advised to wait until Wash- 
ington and London and _ Western 
Europe get matters straightened out 
than to think of following an indepen- 
dent line. Let us consider Singapore. 
At present Singapore, together with 
the Federation, is a member of the 
sterling area. The sterling area is, 
roughly, the British Commonwealth 
‘less Canada. All the currencies in it, 
whatever they are called, are firmly 
linked to sterling. In Singapore and 
Malaya it is called the Malayan dollar 
and it is fixed at 2s. 4d., with a small 
margin either way. Would it pay 
‘Singapore to break away from the ster- 
ling area and to have its own separate 
independent currency? 


If it did, it would give its currency 
-units a new name—there are too many 
different kinds of dollars already. Per- 
hheps it would call them Singaporios. 
Then it would say “Now my lads, go 
to it. You can buy whatever you want 
from the States or anywhere else. No 
restrictions.’ So our merchants would 
offer Singaporios for American cars and 
cosmetics and comics and so forth. 
But who would give good American 
dollars for their Singaporios? You. don’t 
buy a currency for its own sweet 
sake; you buy it because you can pur- 
chase something you want with it. 
What would Singapore have to _ sell? 
Not the rubber and tin of the Federa- 
tion. If the Federation stayed in the 
sterling area, the hard currency earn- 
ed by her products would go to the 
sterling area and not to Singapore. Not 
the rubber and so forth from neigh- 
bouring countries such as_ Indonesia. 
All the world is short of American dol- 
lars and Indonesia would ask Singapore 
to return the hard currency which she 
got by selling Indonesian rubber, just 
as she does now. In fact Singapore 
‘would earn far fewer American dollars, 
by her ‘processing, smelting and other 
-efforts,. thansshe gets now out of the 


sterling area pool. Her merchants 
might sing ‘Who'll buy my _ Singa- 
porios? Fresh from the press, with the 
ink still wet on them.” But they would 
get precious little response. A break- 
away from the sterling area would be 
about as much use to Singapore as a 
sick headache. 

On this subject, people are often con- 
fused by looking at Hongkong, which 
has been enjoying a precarious pros- 
perity based largely on a free market 
in American dollars. 
been receiving a large stream of dol- 
lars from Chinese emigrants residing 
jn the States. Most of her purchases of 
American goods are made with these 
dollars, bought at the free-market rate. 
The dollars made available at the offi- 
cial rate can be used only for purchase 
of a very limited list of essential com- 
modities — a list far more restricted 
than in Singapore. Singapore has not 
this stream of remittances coming to it 
from the States, and so is not compar- 
able with Hongkong. Singapore could 
get American dollars only by earning 
them. 


* * * * 


Let us therefore consider the Federa- 
tion of Malaya and Singapore together. 
Last year they earned well over 200 
million American dollars, mainly on 
rubber and tin, and spent about half 
what they earned, contributing the 
rest to be spent by Great Britain and 
other members of the sterling area. I 
need hardly say that they received the 
full equivalent in sterling for their 
dollars, but they did give up over 100 
million U.S. dollars in exchange. So it 
looks, on the face of it, as if they would 
be better off if they cut loose froin the 
sterling area and kept all their dollar 
earnings for themselves. 


But let us try to imagine what would 
happen. Traders would sell where 
they could get the highest price and 
they might get the highest price, let 
us say for rubber, from certain coun- 
tries which were short of American dol- 
lars and wanted to resell the rubber 
to the States. So our anticipated dol- 
lar earnings would melt away. Instead 
we should have other currencies with 
which we couldn’t buy much that we 
wanted. So the next step would be to 
make sure that a good proportion of 
our exports really did earn hard cur- 
rency. Destinational control over ex- 
ports would be instituted. Then there 
would be some nasty suspicious charac- 
ters who would fear’ that the indepen. 
dent Malayan currency might fall in 
value. They would want to transfer 
some of their assets, perhaps to the 
States. This would eat into our dollar 
earnings. Sooner or later we should 
have to stop it. All would agree that 
people should not be permitted to take 
their capital out of Malaya in unlimited 
amounts. Exchange control over capi- 


Hongkong has. 
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tal movements 
instituted. 

But then we should find that these 
same nasty suspicious people were try- 
ing to build up American dollar bal- 
ances by saying that the goods they 
imported from the States cost four or 
five times as much as they really did 
cost. For every four or five American 
dollars they were given, they would 
spend only one, putting the rest to 
their credit in an American bank. That 
wouldn’t do, would it? It would have 
to be stopped. How? By control over 
imports. And also over exports, for 


only would be re- 


‘another way to build up dollar balances 


would be to understate the value of 
exports. So we should be back again 
under a_ regime of controls. Having 
kicked the devil out of the door we 
should have to let him in again by the 
window. As I said before, the places 
to get rid of him, are Washington, 
London, Parijs—not here. When Ameri- 
can dollars, and sterling, and francs, 
and other currencies, are all freely con- 
vertible, so that it really doesn’t mat- 
ter which currency one holds, then and 
only then can we dispense with most 
of our controls. 


% * * * 


Nevertheless let us consider further 
what would happen with an indepen- 
dent Malayan currency. In the first 
place, since it would not be tied to ster- 
ling or anything else, its exchange 
value would fluctuate. This would in- 
troduce new risks into trade—exchange 
risks. At present these risks hardly 
exist for us. We know where we are 
with thee rest of the sterling area, 
and the exchange value of sterling in 
terms of American dollars is fixed—at 
4.03 dollars to the pound. 


In the second place, the Malayan cur- 
rency unit—let us call it the Ringgit—> 
would probably fall in value as against 
the American dollar. Sterling keeps its 
value of £1 to 4.03 dollars only because 
purchases from the States by the ster- 
ling area are restricted. If we went 
ahead without restrictions the chances 
are that we should have to pay more 


than we do now for our American 
dollars. 
On these two points, of exchange 


risks and higher prices, our recent ex- 
perience with Hongkong is illuminating. 
We now permit goods of hard-currency 


-origin to be imported from Hongkong, 


provided that payment is made in 
Malayan dollars. And what do our 
merchants say? Most of them say that 
this concession is not much use to 
them. They have to pay too high prices 
and they don’t want to take the risk 
of losing on the exchange rate between 
the Hongkong dollar and the American 
dollar. And that is just what would 
happen if we ourselves broke away 
from the sterling area. HE'uman nature 
being what it is, our traders want to 
have the advantages of being in the 
sterling area—lower prices for hard- 
currency goods and fixed exchange- 
rates—and also the advantages of be- 
ing out of the sterling area—freedom to 
buy whatever they want from the 
States and other hard-currency coun- 
tries. But they must either be in or 
out. They can’t have it both ways. 
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If we were out, there would be one 
great danger—the danger of inflation. 
Inflation can be a much - greater 
nuisance than exchange control. ‘lhe 
cost of living goes up and up, and life 
becomes very difficult for all on 
salaries, pensions and other fixed in- 
comes. The purchasing-power of all 
bank deposits, savings, insurance poli- 
cies, and fixed-interest securitie goes 
down. And if the inflation is serious 
it may give rise to grave social prob- 
lems and labour unrest. 

Let me say quite plainly that there 
is nothing in economic theory which 
proves that inflation is more likely in 
a small area such as Malaya than in a 
large area such as the sterling area. 
Nothing in economic theory proves this. 
But experience suggests that it is very 
likely. In Thailand the cost of living 
is 13 or 14 times prewar. In Indonesia 
it is about 16 times as high. In Indo- 
nesia it is nearly 40 times as high. 
Even in Hongkong it is 5 or 6 times as 
high. 

And here in Malaya we have exactly 
those conditions which have led to in- 
flation in other countries. The Federa- 
tion Government has a substantial bud- 
get deficit. We are faced with de- 
mands for heavy public expenditure — 
on security measures, on social services, 
and on economic development. And 
public opinion is strongly opposed to 
higher taxation. These are exactly the 
conditions which give rise to over-bor- 
rowing and printing of more currency 
notes by a harassed Government, taking 
the way out which seems the easiest 
but which leads to disaster. 

We are safeguarded from this peril 
by our membership of the sterling area. 
The members are like a_ groun of 
mountaineers tied to one another by a 
rope. And one of them might go fur- 
ther and faster on his own but the rope 
gives them stability and safety. With 
the British public submitting to the 
heaviest taxation ever known, and 
with Sir Stafford Cripps standing guard 
over the pound sterling like a she tiger 
over her cub, there is little chance of 
a sterling area inflation. 


s * * * 


There are other advantages, too, in 
being in the sterling area. As the con- 
sumer of nearly half the world’s ex- 
ports, the sterling area has a- strong 
bargaining position. It can and does 
secure a good share of scarce commo- 
dities for its members at fairly reason- 
able prices. For example, Malaya gets 
more of the limited exports of United 
States steel than she could get on her 
own, and she shares in the benefits of 
sterling area agreements such as those 
with Japan and Western Germany. So 
long as trade elsewhere is under Gov- 
ernment control, so long as some com- 
modities are still scarce, I think we do 
better as one of a strong team than we 
should do by ourselves. Again, we can 
borrow more cheaply with a_ British 
Government guarantee; if we had an 
independent currency, liable to fall in 
value, I don’t think we should be able 
to borrow at 3 per cent and perhaps 
not at 4 or even 5 per cent. 

And is our burden really so heavy? 
We get a very good share of hard- 
currency imports as compared with 
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Achievement of Currency Stability 


AMERICAN GOLD RESERVES AS CURRENCY COVER FOR WESTERN 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES — FALLACY OF CURRENCY DEVALUATIONS 


(By “FORT KNOX”) 


It is becoming increasingly clear that 
the U.S.A. is faced with a definite re- 
cession. In these circumstances it 
surely is asking the impossible to ex- 
pect U.K. exporters to increase their 
sales to U.S. dollar markets. Since 
the article “The British Export Position” 
appeared in the Far Eastern Economic 
Review of June 15, figures have been 
published which show that sales of 
British cars in the U.S.A. have 
virtually ceased. And it is surely not 
without significance that the largest 
single U.K. export to the U.S.A. is 
whiskey. In other words the vastly 
predominating part of the U.K.’s ex- 
ports to the U.S.A. have from _ the 
American point of view comprised 
luxuries, and not essentials, and in a 
time of recession these must automati- 
cally dwindle. It surely seems there- 
fore a vain hope to expect to decrease 
the U.K.’s dollar gap by increased sales 
te the Western Hemisphere, 

At the same time the U.K. refuses 
to sell her products to so-called “soft 
currency” countries, because they can- 
not pay in U.S. dollars, and this though 
ta these countries much of this pro- 


duction represents not luxuries, but 
badly needed consumer and capital 
goods, 


The above considerations in greater 
or less degree apply to all the Euro- 
pean ‘Marshall aid” nations, and on. 
the present basis, in spite of E.R.P., 
the European nations will in 1952 find 
themselves in no better position than 
before—probably with even greater 
dollar deficits—and in addition the 
American tax payer will be the poorer 
by the cost of the sum total of E.R.P. 
allocations which inevitably come out 
of his pocket, 

To devalue the currencies of the 
“Marshall aid” nations in relation to 
the U.S. Dollar, as advocated in certain 
quarters in the U.S.A., — on the as- 
sumption that this would increase 
their exports to dollar markets—is a 
fallacy. Even before the American 
“recession” set in, American exports 
to ‘Marshall aid” countries exceeded 
imports from those countries by some 
60%—-and the only result would be 
immensely to increase—in terms of 
their own currencies—the cost of those 
countries’ essential imports, thus fur- 
ther lowering their standard of living. 
The only remedy to this would be 
commensurately to increase wages, 
which would obviously largely coun- 
teract the expected lower export 
prices, thus creating a vicious circle, 
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other colonial territories. The total 
population of colonial territories is well 
over 60 million, of which we form less 
than 10 per cent. Yet we get about a 
third of the hard-currency imports go- 
ing to this group. All essentials which 
can’t be obtained from sterling and 
other soft-currency sources can be 
bought freely from the States and other 
hard-currency countries. If we can’t 
get as much as we want of some things, 
for example of steel or of certain kinds 
of machinery, it is not due to our con- 
trols—it is due to the shortage of these 
things; the countries producing them 
allow only limited exports of them, on 
allocation. For some commodities, for 
example newsprint and _ typewriters 
and refrigerators, we are told that 
Great Britain can supply. But if their 
quality is not good enough or their 
prices are too high, we cannot aiford 
to take them from Great Britain until 
her prices, quality for quality, are com- 
petitive; and Great. Britain agrees. 
Broadly speaking, it is only hard-cur- 
rencies luxuries that we keep out, and 
even for those the back-door of Hong- 
kong is wide open. 

There is some control over re-exports 
of hard-currency goods. Of course we 
can resell them at a profit because they 
are dearer in neighbouring countries 
not in the sterling area. Clearly we 
can’t allow our American dollars to be 
used freely for the benefit of other 
countries unless they send us some- 
thing worth having in return. But 
even on this matter a fair amount of 


latitude is allowed in the interests of 
our entrepot trade. 

All this doesn’t amount to real hard- 
ship. The controls are just a nuisance. 
But in the present state of the world 
they are a necessary nuisance. Maybe 
they are not 100 per cent effective. 
Nor is the law against murder; there 
must be quite a few unsuspected mur- 
derers walking free. But that is not a 
reason for abolishing. the law against 
murder. Nor is it a reason for abolish. 
ing exchange control. It is rather a 
reason for making it more efficient and 
for imposing heavier penalties, as a de- 
terrent to others, when an offender is 
caught. 


% % * * 


I have tried to show that we couldn’t 
get rid of controls by leaving the ster- 
ling area. And it is by no means cer- 
tain that we should be better off if we 
left the sterling area and had our own 
independent currency. We should have 
to pay more than we do now for hard- 
currency goods—witness Hongkong and 
Bangkok; we should add exchange risks 
to our troubles; we should get less of 
some scarce allocated commodities; we 
should have to pay higher rates of in- 
terest; and we should be faced with the 
very real and grave danger of inflation. 
As world recovery goes on, shortages 
may disappear and some means may 
be found of making American dollars 
more plentiful. Meanwhile, is it not 
better to bear those ills we have than 
fly to others that we know: not of? 


1949 


{ff would seem that the Democracies 
are chasing a phantom, and inexorably 
drifting towards the collapse of Western 
economy on which the U.S.S.R. is quite 
openly counting. 

Is not the answer io make the cur- 
rencies of “Marshall aid” nations freely 
convertibie? And if the desirability of 
this be admitted. is it possible of ac- 
complishment? 

Regarding the first query there can 
surely be no doubt. If these curren- 
cies were freely convertible, it would 
be possible to sell freely in any mar- 
ket, and to receive in payment a cur- 
rency which, through convertibility, 
could be used to make essential pur- 
chases from any of the participating 
countries, including the U.S. 

As regards the feasibility of effecting 
this it appears to me that this is a 
matter entirely for the Government of 
the U.S.A. These currencies would be 
freely convertible if they had a solid 
gold backing of an agreed ratio to 
their currency issue. At present this 
is impossible because practically all 
their gold reserves have gravitated to 
the U.S.A. as a result of the scramble 
for U.S. dollars to buy essential sup- 
piies of food and raw materials from 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Tn a recent Reuter despatch it was 
stated that the gold holdings of the 
United States Government now exceed 


the colossal figure of US$23,000 
million. The total note issue of the 
United States amounts to about 


US$28,000 million. In pre World War 
I days the commonly accepted gold 
backing for currency issues was 30%. 
On this basis, therefore, of the gold 
held by the United States Government 
Uss8,400 million would have to be 
earmarked as backing for the United 
States note issue, There remains a 
hoard of gold of the value of no less 
than US$14,600 million. 

Taking again a 30% gold reserve to 
currency as being normal, this might 
serve as backing for currency issues 
py the “Marshall plan” countries 
amounting to some US$49,000 million, 
which through having a definite gold 
backing would be readily convertible. 
The Fort Knox gold is at present 
completely immobilized and debarred 
from its proper function of serving as 
a medium for the exchange of goods 
and services. 

The top-heavy position of the U.S. 
Government gold holdings is getting 
steadily worse. A recent report of 
the Bank for International Settlements 
estimates the world gold output for 
1947 at US$810 million. It goes on to 
slate that during the same _ period 
US&2,225 million was added to the 
gold reserves of the U.S., which was 
almost the sole net recipient of gold. 
In other words, the U.S.A. would not 
‘buy other countries’ goods, and in 
order to get dollars to pay for their 
requirements they had to further de- 
plete their scanty gold reserves. 
“Even so,” the report continues, “all 
the gold the U.S. received paid for 
only one sixth of its export surplus. 
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The Progressive Chinese Village of Tai-Long 


(By Donald W. Gilfillan, South China Regional Office, Food snd Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


One day in February 1948 Professor 
C.S. Wong of Sun Yat-Sen University 
called on me to solicit the advice of 
FAO. He was deeply concerned and 
worried about his native village, Tai- 
Long (Big Sand Beach). The story he 
told me about his village was typical 
of the hardships experienced — by 
numerous villages in China, but later 
development proved that with a 
little guidance the inhabitants were 
able to solve most their own problems 
and put themselves years ahead. 

‘Tai-Long is a village about thirty 
minutes drive north from Canton on 
the highway winding by and beyond 
White Cloud Mountain Airport. The 
old buildings in it are of this region’s 
characteristic grey colored brick and 
they house some two thousand people. 
The sustenance of these people is de- 
rived from 2,500 mou of land. This 
would be bad enough but to make 
their situation more precarious, the 
farm lands are of poor soil and too 
high in elevation for irrigation by 
dragon wheels and_ river’ water. 
Relying, for centuries, on precipita- 
tion and the primitive “well and 
bucket” system they were fortunate 
indeed to obtain one good harvest a 
year. Even after countless genera- 
tions of struggling against such odds 
these people remained earnest, hard 
working and now were willing to put 


forth additional labors to obtain bet- 
ter land utilization through irrigation, 
fertilizer or other means. They were 
not asking for charity but were seek- 
ing technical advice and assistance. 
Prof. Wong and I noticed the sur- 
rounding farm lands were barren of 
anything growing except, possibly, a 
patch or two of mustard. This was 
typical of all the farm lands adjoin- 
ing those of Tai-Long, The water was 
too deep in the wells to permit irriga- 
tion by the ‘well and bucket” system 
during fall and winter months. The 
people were poorly clothed. — under- 
nourished and, of course, an unhappy 
looking group. Their industricusness, 
however, was. manifested by a long 
canal, some 500 meters in length, per- 
mitting river water, at high tide, to 
flow into the southernmost portion 
of the farm land. This canal also 
separated thelr lands from those of 
the village to the south. In addition 
to this canal there was a lateral ditch 
of questionable profile for flow and 
capacity that commenced in. the low 
hills and stretched for some 1.000 
meters along the borders of their 
lands. This ditch was also at an 
elevation approximately 30’ above 
that of the water at high ttde in the 
canal the end of which was some 300 
meters away. This work had all been 
done many months previously and 


A further sixth was covered by foreign 
countries using capital assets in the 
U.S., and the remaining two-thirds by 
loans and credits granted by the U.S. 
Government.” This, it should’ be 
noted, was before the operation of 
E.R.P., and the logical deduction seems 
to be that sc long as their currencies 
are not convertible there is no means 
by which the “Marshall plan” nations. 
no matter how they increase their 
production, can pay for their require- 
ments from the Western Hemisphere. 

Would it not therefore be logical 
that instead of supplying vast quan- 
tities of goods free (for which the 
American taxpayer pays) the USS. 
Government should make its hoard of 
idle gold available as currency backing 
to the “Marshall plan’ nations, thus 
making their currencies convertible 
and enabling them to sell their pro- 
ducts in any market and to use the 
proceeds to buy and pay for their re- 
quirements from the Western Hemis- 
phere? 


A recent article on World Gold in 
the U.S. News and World Report con- 
tains the following passage: 

“The present gold inflow, in fact, is a 
major headache to Federal Reserve officials, 
who are charged with keeping credit under 
control. Gold is flowing into the United 
States at a rate of more than $1,000,000,000 a 


year, In 1947 the Treasury bought more than 
$2,000,000,000 worth. This gold finally winds 


up as part of the nation’s bank reserves, 
held by the Federal Reserve Banks, and, 
as such, broadens the base on which bank 


loans are made. The recent increase in re- 

serve requirements for member banks actual- 

ly did not offset the post-war expansion in 
reserves caused by gold purchases.” 

This process obviously is largely 
responsible for the growing “recession” 
in the U.S.A. Surely therefore even 
from purely self-interested motives it 
would handsomely. pay the United 
States to find useful employment for’ 
its completely immobilized and ever- 
growing gold reserves. It has been 
objected that this gold would ultimate- 
ly flow back to the U.S.A., but this 
could be obviated if it were held as 
a currency cover (possibly under the 
control of an international body such 
as the Bretton Woods Monetary Fund) 
and not released, thereby promoting 
confidence in the currencies of the 
“Marshall aid’ countries and making 
them freely convertible. 

To place their currency issues in the 
hands of an_ international body 
naturally would involve some deroga- 
tion of the “sovereign rights” of the 
participating countries, but this would 
be a cheap price to pay for the 
inestimable boon of currency stability 
and free competitive markets for their 
products. 
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EXCHANGE & FIN ANCIAL MARKETS 


US$ Market 

Last week’s highest & lowest rates 
per US$100 in HK$:—notes 657—61614, 
DD 640—610, TT 641—613 (crosses 
2.496—2.61). 

A new factor in the open market are 
the Shanghai operators many of whom 
have only recently arrived. These peo- 
ple keep their funds either in New 
York or in US notes as well as in gold. 
Having little interest in other business 
in Hongkong and being used to specu- 
late, these new arrivals from Shanghai 
are, individually and in syndicates, 
playing the market with varied success. 
Their sales and purchases, in cash or 
on margin, have greatly enhanced the 
volume of business; forward business 
is now conducted with more vigour 
than at any time in Hongkong’s finan- 
cial history. Last week’s very large 
turnover was mainly attributable to the 
speculative transactions of the Shang- 
hai clique. In future, this group of 
people must be expected to accelerate 
trading in the open exchange market, 


certainly all would be lost by erosion 
and abuse if prompt work was not 
effected. 

A few days later, my assistant 
engineer, Mr. Wai, and I returned to 
Tai-Long and surveyed the land. We 
also designed a proper canal and a lateral 
ditch some 2,600 meters in length. Data 
were gathered and water requirements 
were calculated for year around farm- 
ing. We submitted to the village our 


complete blue prints, engineering 
analysis and recommendations. ‘The 
latter included a main pumping 


station to lift the water from the ex- 
tended canal to the rebuilt and leng- 
thened lateral ditch. We also recom- 
mended another pumping station to 
pump the water over the low 
hills to irrigate an additional 500 
mou of land. AMOMO was then 
contacted and arrangements were 
made between the village of Tai-Long 
and AMOMO to install the pumping 
plants accordingly. This work was 
completed in the fall of 1948. 

In February 1949, Tai-Long grate- 
fully entertained us. After a few 
months of careful operation of the 
irrigation system, the transformation 
of the land was truly a gratifying 
picture. Water buffaloes were hard at 
work plowing well irrigated fields. 
The lands were green with crops of 


vegetables. Farmers were planting 
or harvesting their produce. The 
people were happy and no longer 
threadbare. Large stocks of corn were 


in the godowns, ready for payment on 
the pumps. 


This was all a marked _ contrast 
with what we had seen one year be- 
fore and what one could yet see south 
of the canal for that area belongs to 
a village that yielded to easier but 
questionable means of livelihood. But 


even the story of this village will 
soon be worth noting as_ they are 
now hoping for year around farming 


by negotiating with Tai-Long to buy 
water for irrigation. 


switching over from one _ speculative 
counter to another, for the sole purpose 
of cashing in on differences — which, 
incidentally, it is their principal ob- 
jective to create or promote. 

Spurred by the ill-digested gold re- 
gulation amendment the Shanghai spe- 
culators, on Saturday, liquidated large 
gold positions (which they had acquir- 
ed some time ago against sales of TT 
New York) and went back jnto US$. 
During recent weeks these operators 
realised the opportunity of earning very 
high daily change over interest by 
hedging in gold while their idle funds 
in New York (or US notes in their 
pockets) did not bring them any inter- 
est. The market these days is going 
against the Shanghai financiers; gold 
prices are on the easy side and there 
is, in addition, a gold disinvesting ten- 
dency—promoted by the Hongkong 
Govt, regulation as to possession of 
bullion and coin, Most Shanghai opera- 
tors suffered a loss when they deliver- 
ed last week gold which they bought 
previously at higher rates; but it ap- 
peared to them that to take a licking 
now may preclude a collapse in future. 
Their urgent demand for US$ could not 
but lead to immediate rate boosting 
and thus our friends from Shanghai not 
only lost on their gold hedge but were 
well squeezed on the US$ price. 

Merchant demand was _ insignificant 
—US cargo is at present considered too 
expensive and re-export appears to be 
difficult under present conditions in 


June 25 


The future of sterling and its possi- 
ble devaluation remain the topics of 
discussions on all financial markets. 
That there is considerable pressure on. 
the British Government to devalue the 
pound sterling has become very ob-. 
vious after prominent American pri- 
vate and official sources almost re- 
quested it. The Conservative Party is 
furthermore anxious to embarrass the 
Government and seems not even to 
shirk from siding with certain Ameri- 
can circles to make Sir Stafford Cripps 
abandon his decision to maintain ster- 
ling at its present rate in terms of US$. 
It is generally realised that such a step, 
far from yielding any but the most 
ephemeral results would cause the Bri- 
tish Socialists to lose a great deal of 
prestige and might lead to a_ serious 
weakening of their position when it 
comes to the next national elections. 


We here in Hongkong are just on- 
lookers but we feel that any pressure 
brought to bear on the British Govern- 
ment to devalue sterling—apart from 
leading to commensurate devaluation 
of the HK$ and subsequent decline in 
the purchasing power of the local cur- 
rency both internally and externally— 
will not produce any really beneficial 
effect. The majority opinion here re- 
mains strongly opposed to a sterling 
devaluation scheme and hope is there- 
fore expressed that the current attack 
on sterling will, once again, be wea- 
thered in London. The peoples of the 
Commonwealth have confidence in the 


China. Then there is the justified feel- present government of Britain and in 
ing that wholesale prices in the US are the wise leadership of Sir Stafford 
bound to decline further and that the Cripps 


carrying of too large stocks may result 
eventually in losses. Gold importers 
did not make any serious inquiries after 
having bought previously adequate 
funds in New York to cover their re- 
quirements. New contracts have not 
been signed and there appears to be no 
early prospect for bringing more gold 
to Macao while stocks in this area are 
so heavy. Sellers of US$ were—apart 
from the Shanghai merry-go-round 
speculation—a small number of China 
produce exporters, recipients of family 
remittances from abroad, and Manila 
and Bangkok traders (who obtain here 
much higher rates for their US$ funds 
than in their own markets; the Bang- 
kok cross being around 2.80 against a 
local cross of 2.50 to 2.60). 


s * s * 


Industrial Gold 


Highest and Lowest rates of Indus- 
trial Gold (.900 fine) in the local Ex- 
change were last week $395.00—$365.00 
per Hongping tael (adjusted to .990 
fine $434.50—$401.50, corresponding to 
cross rates of US$56%, high, 54%, 
low). 


Official and Unofficial rates of In- 
dustrial Gold in and outside the Ea- 
change : — 


Monday, June 20:—Opening 378% 
High 378% Low 370% Closing 372%. 
Change over favoured sellers 35 HK 
cents per tael per day. During the 
week, the change over continued in 
favour of sellers. 


HONGKONG OPEN MARKET RATES 
per US$100 


Notes Drafts PT. 
June High Low High Low High Low 
iS rtelae eer Mata st 7,5 6.23 6.1716 6.1514 6.10 6.17 6.13 
PD ie Sie ice eee 6.23 6.1844 6.1542 6.12% 6.1614 6.14 
22 Ren eee an 6.20 6.16% 6.1334 6.11 6.15% 6.13 
IS. cm ke. Fee WAG 6.22 6.1914 6.1434 6.13% 6.17 6.15 
Dds et Ae Ee. 6.40 6.20 6.31 6.14% 6.34 6.17 Ye 
25) eta See ete 6.57 6.27 6.40 6.22 6.41 6.28 
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Tuesday, June 21:—Opening 
High 38014, Low 372% 
Change over 45 cents. 

Wednesday, June 22:—Opening 374 
High 376% Low 372% Closing 374. 
Change over 29 cents. 

Thursday, June 23: -—Opening 377 
High 378 Low 37542 Closing 37534. 
Change over 55 cents. 

Friday, June 24:—Opening 3761 
High 394 Low 375 Closing 383. Change 
over 19 cents. 

Saturday, June 25:—Opening 377 
High 395 Low 365 Closing 38314. 
Change over 57 cents. In the after- 
noon, unofficial cash business transact- 
ed 380—37615. 

Tradings, Positions Overbought and/ 
or Oversold, and Cash Turnover :— 

During the early part of the week 
market was rather quiet and rates fluc- 
tuated within narrow margin but in 
the latter part of the week market was 
erratic and rates fluctuated widely, the 
difference being $30.00 per tael or 
about 8%. Tradings, positions taken, 
and cash turnover were all increased 
in comparison with those of the week 
before. Official and unofficial tradings 
in the week totalled over 175,000 taels, 
or an average of over 29,100 taels per 
day. Positions left open estimated 
about 134,000 taels per day, in which 
about 50% were oversold by gold im- 
porters, 30% by interest hedging for- 
ward operators, and the balance by 


376 
Closing 374. 


speculative bears mainly local and 
Cantonese operators. Shanghai opera- 
tors st.ll hold the major overbought 


positions, although some of them sold to 
take their profit when rates were high: 
local, Swatow and Cantonese specula- 
tive bulls also liquidated to realise a 
profit before the market weakens. Some 
interest hedging forward operators who 
felt threatened by the revised gold law 
of the local government, took a loss of 
from 3 to 9 HiK. dollars per tael to un- 
load their cash hcldings on Saturday, 
being afraid that their holdings may 
become illegal. Total cash bars turned 
over 38,000 taels. 

Imports, Exports, Stocks, 
and Actual Consumption : — 

Imports into the Colony during the 
week under review estimated to be 
over 33,000 taels; these were all ori- 
ginally trem Macao, but were not 
directly shipved, because the danger of 
seizure increased and importers pre- 
ferred to change the channel via Can- 
ton. Exports were practically nil owing 
to excessive ovyvrices here and lower 
levels in China and elsewhere in the 
Far East. Stocks increased according- 
ly to about 190,000 taels. Hoarders 
were also concerned about the gold law 


Hoardings 


and some unloaded but not in big 
quantities. Over 35,000 taels changed 
hands by interest hedging forward 


operators, and 3,006 taels went to the 
goldsmiths for local ornamental con- 


sumption. 
Market Developments :— 
During the week under review, 


causes of fluctuations were confined to 
three factors; firstly, the continuous 
arrivals in’Macao, secondly, the repeat- 
ed rumours and theories of the possible 
devaluation of the Pound Sterling, and 
thirdly, the most important of all, the 
publication of the new revised law by 
the local Government. Continuous ar- 
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rivals in Macao raised indirectly thetime of transport does not take more 


local stock which resulted in continual 
declines of rates during the early part 
of the week. Repeated rumours of the 
possible devaluation of the Pound Ster- 
ling stimulated the market and gave 
the bulls better comfort to hold on 
their positions although paying high 
change over rates; bears on the other 
hand hesitated in taking their oversold 
positions. The publication of the new 
revised law affected an erratic market 
on Saturday, when it recorded the 
highest and lowest rates of the week; 
bulls interpreted the amended gold re- 
gulations as a step taken prior to ster- 
ling devaluation and it was further 
thought that fine gold possession, having 
been declared legal although in small 
quantities may induce the general pub- 
lic to hoard but bears had the idea 
that this may force the big hoarders 
to unload and thought that the govern- 
ment may soon allow the importation 
of industrial gold directly. 

Possibilities of Changing the Weight 
of Cash Bars Traded in the Exchange:- 

Upon the publication of the amended 
law, Officials of the Exchange consider- 
ed altering the weight and fineness 
of the traded bars, by adding 
10% copper thus actually process- 
ing them into industrial gold of .90 
fine and 10% more weight. It was an 
open secret that the present traded 
bars were all .990 fine and their weight 
was 5 taels each; the Exchange termed 
them “ping” for two bars, thus one 
Ping equalled 10 taels of .990 fine gold 
or 11 taels of .90 fine. For the moment 
the Exchange Committee has not come 


to a decision waiting for further de- 
velopments as advised by their legal 
adviser, Sir Man-kam Lo. The term 


“Ping” was used very long ago by the 
Kiukiang Road Gold Exchange of 
Shanghai; it was traded in 7 bars of 
10 Hongping taels each. The local Ex- 
change took over this term or name to 
trade when it re-opened, after the 
closure caused by the ill-advised gold 
ban of April 14. 


Trading Profits and Outlook :— 

The high market rates here have in- 
fluenced overseas bullion markets so 
that supply is available only at be- 
tween US$47 to 50 per oz troy (fob 
port of shipment). The cif Mecao price 
(after transhipment being made at 
Bangkok or Saigon depending on the 
air route taken) is approx. US$2 higher 
than the purchasing price abroad; the 
freight and insurance charges amount- 
ing to only some US$0.70 to .80, the 
largest portion of charges are made up 
by the Macao gold imvort duty and the 
“fee”? which is levied by the concern 
which operates, in fact though not de 
jure, the import monopoly. While 
Macao Govt. import duty is 2 patacas 
per oz (currently two patacas equal at 
the open market rate HK$2.60 to 2.70) 
the “monopoly” sell the so-called ready 
made licences at HK$8 to 9.50 per oz. 
which, at the current open market rate, 
amounts to US$1.30 to 1.50. 

Importers (and overseas bullion 
shippers’ representatives) still earn at 
least US$ 4 to 5 per oz, when selling 
their precious cargo in Macao (direct 
to the native banks) or in the Macao 
and Hongkong market. Since ship- 
ments are all effected by air and the 


than on the average 14 days, the profit 
of approx. 8 to 10% realiseable on gold 
imports is most attractive. Business 
however can only be done by a rela- 
tively few traders who must be very 
well established in foreign bullion mar- 
kets and must also dispose of consider- 
able funds and credits. 

Prices are now receding and the un- 
reasonabiy inflated cross rates show 
distinct weakness. Even last week’s 
crosses of US$54!4 to 56% are out of 
line with actual price Jevels prevailing 
abroad, But as China remains the 
principal customer of free gold the in- 
ternational bullion dealers when estab- 
lishing rates are largely guided by con- 
ditions observed in Hongkong and Ma- 
cao and try to charge as much as the 
local ~market will bear, (Actually, 
prices are made in Hongkong where 
the financial part of transactions are 
attended to; Macao being only the port 
of entry from where the distribution, 
almost immediately after discharge 
from the flying boats and treatment of 
bullion by the Tai Fong gold smiths, is 
directed), 

During many weeks past local rates 
have been excessive and re-export was 
therefore practically impossible; now 
prices are receding and will further 
decline as the Chinese customer is not 
willing to be squeezed that badly. The 
market trend is clearly expressed in 
the change over interest which now is 
always in favour of sellers, showing 
last week a high of HK$0.57 and a low 
of 0.19 per tael per day. 

Stocks in the hands of importers, 
dealers and speculators which are 
ready for immediate disposal aggregate 
here about 200,000 taels and in Macao 
an even higher total; in addition to 
these rather formidable stocks there 
are about 100,000 taels in the hands of 
Canton operators who also are anxious 
to get rid of their precious cargo before 
a more drastic price slump sets in. 


Strong support for the excessive gold 
price has come in the past from Shang- 
hai financiers and Kuomintang poli- 
ticians; these people have acted in total 
disregard of the basic strength of the 
HK$, which is sterling, and they have 
rushed w-th their own funds and with 
ample credits and overdrafts into the 
gold and US$ market anticipating here 
similar developments as they witnessed. 
(and accelerated) in Shanghai. Now, 
these Shanghai financiers are finding 
out that their sveculation, while highly 
profitable for a short while, may even- 
tually cut their funds considerably and 
there is much concern evinced among 
these almost cogenital Shanghaj bulls. 
Last week liquidations have started and 
the staunchest believers in HK$ depre- . 
ciation and sterling devaluation seem 
to lose their nerve. It’s a great but 
dangerous game. 


Amendment to Gold Regulations 


Hongkong Government last week 
clarified the regulations prohibiting 
the possession of gold which were is- 
sued here on April 14 (vide our issue 
of April 20, No. 16). The term “gold” 
was also defined. The possession of 
and trading in gold (other than gold 
coins) of a fineness less than 95% is 
not subject to any restriction. The 
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restrictive regulations apply only 
to gold of a fineness of 95% and over 
as well as to gold coins. (23 carat 
equal 95.8% fine gold). 


Under the amended and clarified re- 
gulations the possession of gold (i.e. of 
a fineness of 95% and over) is permit- 
ted for: (a) Goldsmiths, (b) Resi- 
dents, (c) Dentists. There are 223 
licensed goldsmiths in the Colony; 13 
firms are regarded as large, 55 as me- 
dium and 155 as small firms. Posses- 
sion is permitted provided that gold- 
smiths obtain the written permission 
of the Financial Secretary. Residents 
may possess not more than 5 ozs. troy. 
A resident is defined as a person who 
has resided not less than 30 days in 
Hongkong. Dentists may possess 10 
ozs. troy. 


There is no compulsory purchase of 
private gold possessions in Hongkong. 
It is assumed that holders of pure gold 
will keep their possessions in the form 
of ornamental or industrial gold (below 
95% fine). Government is atixious to 
reassure the goldsmith trade that there 
will be no interference whatsoever and 
that the large local and entrepot busi- 
ness of jewellers may continue to ex- 
pand, As is generally known in Hong- 
kong the regulations banning trade in 
and possession of fine gold and coins 
were caused by the insistence of the 
Internationa] Monetary Fund. 


The amendment to the April 14 gold 
regulations and the definition of gold 
as meaning gold of a fineness of and 
above 95% should have a_ reassuring 
effect on the trade and on the commer- 
cial community at large. Hongkong 
Government has always shown its soli- 
citude for assisting the economic pro- 
gress of the community and cooperat- 
ing with the peoples in neighbouring 
countries. Now, as before, holders of 
Hongkong currency may at any time 
convert. the'r funds into foreign ex- 
change, at the open market rates, or 
invest in industrial gold articles. If 
properly understood the amended re- 
gulationy will have a beneficial effect 
on the standing of the Hongkong cur- 
ryency in South China. 


Troy Ounce and Tael 


The Hongkong and Canton gold bul- 
lion and goldsmith markets calculate 
on tha basis of the tael which is how- 
ever not the same as the standard tael 
whose weight is laid down under the 
Hongkong Weights & Measures Ordin- 
ance No, 2, of 1885, and by the Chinese 
Maritime Customs. The goldsmith tael 
used for weighing precious metals (but 
not silver) is of 577.584 grains or 
37.42684155 metric grammes. The or- 
dinary (merchandise) tael equals 583.33 
grains or 37.799392 metric grammes 
(1.33 oz. avoirdupois). Under Section 
10 of the Hongkong Weights & Mea- 
sures Ordinance the standard tael 
weight is excluded from application 
to medicines, precious metals and pre- 
cious stones. 


The equivalent of the local goldsmith 
tael converted into ozs. troy is 1.2033 
(in English measure the grain is not 
used for measuring gold weights, which 
are expressed in ozs. and decimals of 
an oz. troy). One oz. troy equals 8 
mace, 3 candareens, and 1.0479514668 li. 


The Hongkong and Canton  gold- 
smith tael weighs 20.33% more than 
the oz. troy; the oz. troy weighs 
16.8952% less than the goldsmith tael. 


(One oz. troy equals 20 pennyweights 
or 24 grains each, i.e. 480 grains. One 
grain equals 0.0648 grammes. One 
gramme equals 15.432 grains). 


Silver Market 


Highest and lowest prices of Bar 
Silver quoted were HK$4.60—-4.50 per 
tael, Hongkong and Mexican Dollar 
coins 3.60—3.40 per coin, Chinese Dol- 
lar coins 4.90—4.05 per coin and 
Twenty-cents coins 3.50—3.20 per five 
coins. 


Bar Silver rates steadied on higher 
world prices, for the Kuomintang Gov- 
ernment were buying abroad heavi- 
ly in order to mint coins, not only to 
meet government expenditures, but to 
make profits. The present value of the 
Chinese Silver Dollar, according to the 
world silver prices, may yield the KMT 
Government 25% profit less minting 
expenses. Hongkong and Mexican Dol- 
lar coins were steady also, because the 
KMT Government announced the equal 
value of all silver dollars of the same 
weight. These dollar coins were of the 
same value in South West and North 
West China, and the future equal use 
surely will bring the value of these 


coins to the same of Chinese Dollar 
coins in South China. Chinese Dol- 
lar coins were dropping continuous- 


ly during the week, just to bring them 
in line with world prices and set off 
the unreasonably high value of these 
coins experienced during recent months. 
Twenty-cents coins were also easier. 


Over two million ounces of bar sil- 
ver were imported into Hongkong (for 
transportation to Canton) from London. 
These were for the use of the Chinese 
Mint. Some Australian or South Am- 
erican Dollar coins were imported 
some time ago, and circulated by the 
Central Bank of China in Canton. 

Local tradings in bar silver were 
very small, and in dollar and twenty- 
cents coins estimated to be about 15,000 
taels in weight. Imports and exports 
were confined to those by travellers, 
and amounted to about 13,000 taels in 
weight. Local stocks were increased 
as regards coins. Local money changers 
must these days keep large stocks to 
meet the demand of travellers. 


The Chinese government, at Canton 
and Kaohsiung, has ordered some time 
ago large quantities of silver in bars 
and silver coins from abroad. The 
latest arrival in Hongkong, for account 
of the Chinese nationalists, were 9,000 
tons, valued at over HK$3.6 million, 
shipped from the U.K. Another large 
shipment is expected soon both in 
Canton and Formosa, viz. 15 million 
silver dollar coins which the U.S. Trea- 
sury’s mint is currently turning out. 
The order will be completed within an- 
other week or two. The U.S. minted 
coins show the head of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen. The Chinese authorities supplied 
the silver in form of bar which was 
valued at over US$8 million and paid 
a minting fee of 2% US cents per dol- 
lar coin, 
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Silver Imports & Exports 


For the month of May 1949:—Im- 
ports: 35.000 ozs. troy of bar silver 
from Malaya, valued at $75,600; - 37,500 
ozs. of silver in coins, valued at $140.- 
000, from the U.K., and 24 ozs. in 
coins, valued $100. from the U.S.A. 
Total imports: 72,524 ozs. $179,700. 


Exports: 39,812 ozs. of bar silver to 
the U.K. valued at $129,390; 140 ozs. 
of silver in coins, valued at $840. and 
4 ozs. of coins at $16 to the U.S. Total 
exports: 39,956 ozs., $130,246. 


Unrecorded imports from and ex- 
ports to China were heavy during May. 
No unrecorded exports to New York 
were reported in the market. 


Chinese Currency Markets 

Financial conditions in Shanghai 
were, in the absence of foreign trade, 
stable and exchange rates of the Bank 
of China remained almost unchanged 
compared with the rates of the pre- 
vious week’s closing. Essential com- 
modity supplies were ample and food- 
stuffs, of China origin, adequate. An 
upward price trend Is nevertheless ob- 
vious and higher foreign exchange 
rates, once imports can be resumed 
without obstruction by the nationalist 
refugee government at Formosa and 
Canton, must be taken for granted. 
The Bank of China may however be re- 
lied upon to follow a realistic policy 
and to appreciate foreign exchange if 
the technical position so requires. For 
the time being there is little hope for 
resumption of commercial intercourse 
between Shanghai and the world at 
large as the KMT naval blockade (or 
port closure) together with the threat 
tc make air transport unsafe effective- 
ly discourages trade. It is nevertheless 
hoped, in Shanghai and in this Colony, 
that the present stage of naval and air 
guerilla waged by the moribund KMT 
will not last for long. 


Official exchange rates in Shanghai 
were last week (in PB$):—TT New 
York 1650, TT London 4250 (a cross of 
2.57), TT Hongkong 265, TT India 320, 
TT Singapore 495, TT Australia 3400, 
TT Zurich 415, 


Remittances from Hongkong to Tien- 
tsin and Shanghai were strongly increas- 
ing during the early part of the week 
but suddenly halted when the KMT 
Government announced the blockade 
of all Communist occupied ports. The 
People’s Bank note and exchange rates 
were steady. 


Remittances to Canton, Swatow and 
Amoy were rather quiet as commercial 
requirements were small and personal 
remittances reduced. 

The plan to reform the finances in 
KMT controlled areas seemed to be 
progressing. The Central Bank of 
China will issue Silver Dollar notes 
said to be redeemable. It was reported 
that Chiang Kai-shek agreed to allow 
the Canton Cabinet to use 1.9 million 
ounces of gold in Taiwan for the sup- 
port of the KMT forces, and left only 
800,000 ounces as the reserve of the 
Taiwan notes. This action should be 
accepted as virtuous — if it does not 
turn out to be another hoax. 
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Diamond Market 

Stocks at dealers and jewellers are 
high which fact has depressed prices and 
lowered the value of gems, in terms of 
UiS$ and gold, during the last 2 months. 
Although there is considerable loca] and 
China demand especially for white and 
pure white stones from South Africa the 
supply is too insistent for local require- 
ments. Prices have remained unchanged 
for many months past but there was a 
very shortlived agitation following the 
appreciation of US$ and gold after 
middle of May. First grade whites sell 
around $2200 to 2500 (for 1 to 2 carat 
stones) while only exceptional gems 
fetch, at dealers, over $3000 per carat. 
These prices are much lower than ecur- 
rent prices in New York considering the 
US$ open market exchange rate for 
HK$. The prospects for better sales to 
China are not encouraging seeing that 
it is only a small group of westernised 
Chinese who ‘have evinced interest in 
the purchase of diamonds. ‘Nevertheless, 
within certain limits, the Hongkong dia- 
mond market should enjoy good business 
in a similar way as it is experienced in 
commodity andi financial markets, 

Principal supplier of gem diamonds 
remains South Africa where, especially 
during and after the war, many excel- 
lent cutters from the Low Countries 
emigrated. Belgium is a small 
source only but what is _ being 
imported, directly or via London, 
is usually of the highest quality. 
Average prices in Belgium of gem 
diamonds were US$142 per carat, 
of cuttables $25, of bort and industrials 
$1.20. Control in Belgium is exer- 
cised by the Diamond Office which how- 
ever finds its chief function, the earn- 
ing of US$, a difficult proposition in the 
face of many illegal] operations. In- 
ternational control is in the hands of the 
British managed Diamond Trading Co. 
who obtain the by far largest supply of 
diamonds from South Arica and direct- 
ly or through Belgian and Dutch firms 
(cutters) ship to the U.S. (the biggest 
buyer), Canada, Argentina, Sweden 
(borts) etc. Last year there were con- 
siderable sales of gem diamonds by the 
USSR which consisted mostly of old 
style cuts. These gems, cheaply priced 
at around US$72 per carat on the aver- 
age, were usually recut in Belgium which 
cperation entailed a weight loss of some 
30%, 

The Hongkong market, acting as 
China’s and other Far Eastern coun- 
tries’ entrepot, appreciates only what is 
termed second quality in New York 
while stones with flaws also find much 
buying interest among the _ oriental 
clientele. 

Unofficial Exchange Rates 

Highest & lowest rates of last week, 
in HK$:—British pound notes 17.10— 
16.90 (in New York from 3.02 to 3.05). 
Australian pounds 144%—14. Canadian 


dollars 5.84—5.65, DD 5—4%. Indian 
rupees 1.1834—1.16.. Burmese rupees 
0.80—0.7714%%. Malayan dollars 1.86— 


1.84. Philippine pesos 3.13—2.97. Indo- 
chinese piastres 12.15—11.90; Nica 
guilders _ 37.20—364%%2. Siamese baht 
26.20—25%. Macao patacas 1.38—1.32. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT FROM 
FORMOSA 


(From Our Formosan Correspondent) 


On the evening of June 14th, the 
Government announced that the Tai- 
wan Yen will be changed to a new 
currency from the next day. Accord- 
ing to the Government publication, one 
rew Yen is equivalent to 40,000 old 
Yen and is pegged to the US Dollar at 
the rate of one US Dollar to 5 Taiwan 
Yen. The limit of issued banknotes, 
of denominations 1, 5, 10 and _ 100 
Yen, was. decided to be 200,000,000 
Yen. The Kuomintang allocated 800,- 
000 taels of gold as the reserve for 
the new banknotes, and ten million 
US Dollars as a foreign trade reserve 
fund. 

This monetary reform, rumoured 
about for half a year, is at the present 
period of emergency of special im- 
portance but without any prospect of 
balancing the budget in the near 
future; the reform may meet eventu- 
ally the same fate as the “Gold” 
Yuan. It is not logical that the total 
of the issued banknotes, in terms of 
US Dollar, should not exceed 5 million 
while the Government permits the 
Bank of Taiwan to issue almost any 
amount of money orders. The new 
Taiwan Yen has been fixed higher in 
value than it deserves. For at present 
the black market price of the US Dol- 
lar is 245,000 Yen, therefore if the 
Government would reeognize the real 
value of the old Yen, the rate between 
new and old Yen should be fixed at 
one new Yen to 50,000 old Yen, or one 
US Dollar to 6 Taiwan Yen. 

As the Government has commented, 
the key for the new currency’s suc- 
cess entirely depends upon whether 
the Government can preserve a 
balance of foreign trade and of public 
finance. Regarding these points, the 
balance was fairly well maintained 
before the Chinese came, however, 
under their administration, not only 
the Government finance hag become 
unbalanced, but production stagnated, 
and the trade balance has been con- 
tinually unfavourable. Even rice 
which is one of the main products of 
Formosa is planned to be imported 
from Siam this year. Naturally, in 


the eyes of Formosans, it seems im- 
possible that things will develop as 
well as the Government forecasts. 


Therefore a wait and see attitude is 
generally observed toward the new 
currency. 

Before the new currency was put 
into circulation, the gold and foreign 
currency markets had been rather 
calm for a while. The price of gold 
which was 16,500,000 Taiwan Yen per 
tael on June Ist. rose slightly to 16,- 
900,000 Yen on June 6th, and fell to 
16,000,000 Yen on June 11th. After the 
monetary reform on June 15th, the 
price of gold again fell to 14,000,000 
Yen per tael. 

The price of the US Dollar was 239,- 
000 Yen on June 1st and rose to 248,000 
Yen on June 6th, and fell to 240,000 
Yen on June 11th. As regards the HK 
Dollar, the rate was 34,500 Yen on 
June 1st, 42,000 Yen on June 6th, and 
the same price on June 11th. After 
the new currency reform was an- 
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Hongkong Stock & Share 


Market 
Qverall reduced prices in face of a 
better feeling as io growing invest- 
ment demand and = satisfactory com- 
many working results featured last 


week’s market. Business was small and 
the wonder is how brokers these days 
manage to make a living. Hongkong 


Banks and Hongkong Land Invest- 
ments met with much inquiry and 
higher rates resulted. In the case of 


the Land Investment Co, it is generally 
assumed that their future very ex- 
tensive building program will neces- 
sitate the issue of new capital or the 
flotation of obligaticns. The earnings 
of this company as well as other real 
estate firms are on the increase and 
public confidence in the value of land 
especially in the business district re- 
mains as strong as ever. 

Investors showed much interest and 
many were anxious to purchase some 
of the popular counters but there was 
hardly any offering and thus no 
business resulted, Buyers will have to 
advance their bids considerably if they 
really intend to acquire larger parcels. 
Speculative interest is totally absent in 
the local] market and whatever Chinese 
syndicates have been formed previous- 
ly from time to time no longer are 
attracted by a market which, apart 
from extreme dullness and = un- 
steadiness, is so narrow as to dis- 
courage any speculative intervention. 

The relation between current yields 
of industrials and the rate of interest 
granied by banks on deposits and 
savings accounts appears incongrnous; 
while leading and continually well 
earning companies pay, at current de- 
pressed price levels, around 10 to 12%, 
the banks do not grant more than 
1 to 14% p.a. Most market observers 
hola that an appreciation is inevitable 
within a short while although every - 
body realises that the steadiness of 
the rate depends on political factors, 
viz, the security of Hongkong and the 
conditions inside China. As long as 
many influential investors in the 
Colony feel anything but reassured 
about the continued safety of their 
investments in Hongkong a_ firm 
market cannot be expected. The low 
‘prices of shares here reflect the 
frame of mind of the investors, here 
and overseas; but the majority of these: 
people ace following the lead of the 
principal operators, company directors 
and financiers. At the back of these 
persons’ minds is the concern about 
the continued existence of Hongkong 
as a British Colony. 


* * * Pa 


Volume of Business:— Total sales 
reported amounted to 50,450 shares 
of an approximate value of $1%4 mil- 


nounced, the US Dollar fell to 230,000 
Yen and the HK Dollar to 40,000 Dol- 
lars. The unofficial market rates of 
foreign currencies are higher than the 
reformed official rates. 
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Commercial Markets 


Merchants were anything but. light- 
hearted last week. Pleasure at the an- 
nouncement that mines had not been 
placed at the mouth of the Yangtsze 
~and the activity that followed with 
the despatch of much-needed goods to 
Shanghai, was suddenly quenched and 
gave place to anriety at the announce- 
ment by the Kuomintang that the 
China coast would be blockaded as 
from June 26. The uncertainty as to 
how far the KMT will be able to en- 
force a blockade and whether it will 
have more than a nuisance value, over- 
hung operations on the market, buyers 
being reluctant to pile wp stocks against 
an indefinite future and sellers hoping 
for higher prices tf the blockade should 
prove abortive and shipments can be 
despatched again freely. It is a case of 
“wait and see” once more, 

‘ Meanwhile, losses have a way of pil- 
img up in times of crisis such as _ the 
present. Cargoes amounting to about 


ES IS SS ESTES AS TOES, 


lion, the same as the preceding week. 
Price Indew:—The Felix Ellis averages 
based on the closing prices of 12 active 
representative local stocks closed at 
127.45 for a net loss of .08 compared 
with the close of the previous week. 
Day-by-day averages were:—June 20, 
127.55; June 21, 127.43; June 22, 127.01: 
June 23, 127.04; June 24, 127.45, 


Bigh Low. 
1 flee eRe 155.82 123.88 
JET asain 148.68 134.05 
OBO cuts 138.37 125.05 


Dividénds:— 

‘The Directors of Wing On Co., have 
declared a dividend of $6 net per 
share, payable 30th June 1949. 

The Directors of Lane Crawford 
Ltd., have declared a final dividend of 
$2 and a bonus of $1 free of tax on 
the old shares and a pro rata dividend 
of 75 cts. and bonus of 50 cts. free of 
Tax on new shares for the year ended 
28th Feb. 1949. 


Business Done:— 


Hongkong Govt, Loans:— Hongkong 
Government 4% @ 102. 

Banks:— H.K. Banks @ 1600, 1590, 
1580, 1520, 1580; Bank of East Asia 
@ 115. 

Insurance:— Unions @ 655, 640, 
64214; H.K. Fires @ 240. 

Shipping:— Asia Navigation @ 95cts. 

Docks & Godowns:— N.P.W. @ 6%; 
H.K. Docks @ 18%, 18%. 

Mining:— Raubs @ 4.20, 4%, 4.30. 

Hotels & Lands:— H. & S. Hotels 

@ 11%; H.K. Lands @ 54, 55%; S’hai 
Lands @ 3. 
_ Utilities:— Hongkong Tramways © 
16.80, 16.70, 16.65, 16.60, 164%; China 
Lights (O) @ 13.20, 13.10, 13, 13.10, 13; 
(N) @9, 9%, 9.20 9.15; H.K. Electrics 
@ 33, 33%, 33, 32%4, 33; Telephones 
@ 22. ; 

Industrials: — Cements @ 22%4, 23, 
234, 2234, 23, 23.10; H.K. Ropes @ 


1534. : 
Stores:— Watsons @ 45, 444%; Wing 
On @ 87 C.D. 


Cottons:— Ewos 7.30. 


2,000 tons which were ready for des- 
patch have had to be placed on the 
market again in. the hope of re-sale; 
these cargoes include such a variety of 
goods as machinery and parts, asbestos 
sheets, gauze, chemicals, etc. Other 
merchants, specialising in trade with 
Tientsin, finding that trade was permit- 
ted with that port placed orders abroad 
for requisite goods to be transhipped 
north from Hongkong. Now they find 
themselves faced with the arrival of 
these goods and with the possibility of 
a lack of shipping facilities if the posi- 
tion has not cleared by the time of 
delivery. 


Machinery from Great Britain 


An idea of the importance of Hong- 
kong to trade especially in times of 
crisis, can be gained from the fact that 
large shipments of machinery and parts 
consisting mainly of textile rnachinery, 
mining machinery, automobiles, etc., 
have been received in the Colony, part 
of which is for installation in local 
mills and the balance for transhipment 
into other parts of China. As soon as 
the position in China is stabilised the 
machinery will be despatched, since 
there is a crying need for it. Mean- 
while demands for machinery from the 
United Kingdom are on the _ increase, 
but importers are hampered by the 
shortage of supply and the length of 
time taken in filling orders. 


Raw Cotton 

The new season's quota of raw cotton 
was announced by the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment, about 100,000 bales or 4 mil- 
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lion lbs. being allocated to Hongkong 
and China, a slight increase over last 
season’s quota, which has given consi- 
derable satisfaction to merchants. Over 
100 Pakistan exporters have applied 
to their government for export licences, 
which are being obtained without diffi- 
culty, the amount permitted for export 
at the moment being 3,000 bales. The 
first shipment will be despatched from 
Pakistan around June/July, and should 
arrive towards the end of July. For- 
ward delivery per 500 bales of LSS is 
quoted at Rs. 1125 for every 2 bales 
weighing 748 lbs. The offer for 4F is 
Rs. 1110 and 289F is Rs. 1115. These 
prices are considered satisfactory by 
local importers, the previous price for 
LSS cif Hongkong being Rs. 1110, for 
4F being Rs. 1070 and 289F Rs. 1100. 
Pakistan raw cotton has preference 
over USA cotton, both because it is 
cheaper and also because exchange 
difficulties do not come into the trans- 
action, Local exporters are preparing 
to ship 1,000 bales of cotton to Shang- 
hai as soon as possible. The new crop 
in Pakistan will be gathered in Septem- 
ber, but there is sufficient old stock on 
hand to fill normal demands until then, 
and it is most satisfactory that the 
Pakistan Government has decided to 
permit exportation to take place. 


Canned. Fruit & Vegetables 


Hongkong canned food manufac- 
turers may well feel anxious about the 
future of their market in Singapore if 
they do not act promptly. Several 
cases of lead poisoning have occurred 
there which have been traced to the 
low-quality canned fruit and vegetables 
imported from China. Apparently lack 
of proper crimping machines in the 
manufacture of cans has resulted in the 
use of solders for sealing up the edges, 
and tha layer of solder exposed is con- 
sidered likely to increase the lead con- 
tent to a poisonous degree through de- 
terioration when in storage. In some 
cases, tests carried out by the Munici- 
pal Analysts indicate that the lead con- 
tent is as high as 12 to 16 parts per 
million. 


The fear is that the better qualities 
of canned foods, against which there is 
no complaint, may suffer as a result of 
the prejudice created by the defects in 
the lower grades, if steps are not taken 
to prevent this by the checking of im- 
ports into Singapore. The Singapore 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce is seek- 
ing the cooperation of the Chinese 
Chambers in Hongkong, Shanghai, and 
other parts of China in this respect. 


Re-export of Stamps from Hongkong 


Philatelic stamps are now allowed ‘o 
be re-exported from Hongkong to all 
countries within the sterling area but 
remain a prohibited export article as far 
as other countries are concerned. The 
item “‘philatelic stamps’? was added to 
the list of prohibited exports by Govern- 
ment Notification No. 42 of 25th 
February, 1949, with the object of 
guarding against the flight of capital by 
the export of stamps from the United 
Kingdom to Hongkong with subsequent 
re-export elsewhere. The prohibition as 
regards export to sterling area destina- 
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‘tiong hag been removed but the prohibi- 
tion on export to non-sterling area des- 
‘tinations remains except under and in 
accordance with a permit obtained under 
the provisions of section 2 of the Pro- 
hibited Exports Order, 1946. Applica- 
tions for licences to export stamps to 
non-sterling area destinations should be 
made to-the Exchange Control. 


Jute Production in India and 

Pakistan ; 

The total area planted to jute in 1948- 
49 was 1.88 million acres in Pakistan and 
0.77 million acres in India, against 1947- 
48 figures of 2.06 million acres in Pakis- 
tan and 0.65 million acres in India. In 
1948-49, . 5.48 million bales were pro- 
duced in Pakistan and 2.02 million in 
India, while the 1947-48 output was 6.84 
million and 1.70 million, respectively, 
Estimates for the 1949-50 crop are 6.0 
million bales in Pakistan and 2.0 million 
bales in India. 


Asia’s Rice Exports 


Rice exports from the three surplus- 
producing countries of Asia—Siam, 
Burma, and Indochina—totaled 1,928 
million pounds in the first quarter of 
1949, exceeding those of the correspond- 
ing period of 1948 by almost 500 million 
pounds. Larger exports from Siam ac- 
counted for the bulk of this increase; 
they reached 900 million pounds, and 
were more than double those in the 
first quarter of 1948. Burma’s shipments 
totaled 977 million pounds, only about 
75 million above the first quarter of last 
year. Exports from Indochina decreased 
‘by more than 50 per cent dropping to 
51 million pounds. 

Because of the military blockade in 
Cochin, milling centers in Undochina 
have not been receiving stocks from this 
area. Burma maintained its exports a 
little above the 1948 first quarter only 
because of a temporary decline in in- 
surgent activities, so that stocks were 
accumulated at ports in December and 
January. Since most of these stocks have 
now been exported, a sharp fall is ex- 
pected in the second quarter. Unless the 
civil war ends, exports for the entire 
year may not exceed 2,000 million 
pounds, which would be a decline of 
about 725 million pounds from 1948. 

Purchases of Siam’s crop, however, 
have continued heavy, increasing by 50 
million pounds in the two weeks ended 
April 3, bringing the total since Decem- 
ber 1, 1948, to 1,920 million pounds. 


China’s Cotton Consumption 


China’s mill consumption of cotton is 
estimated at 1.2 million bales (of 500 
pounds gross weight) in ‘he period from 
August 1948 through February 1949, 
and at about 1.9 million bales for the 
-entire 1948-49 season, These figures ex- 
clude an estimated one million bales 
used in home industries and unknown 
-quantities in isolated areas. The 1948 
cotton crop was officially estimated at 2.2 
million bales. Only fifty per cent of 
China’s cotton crop reaches commercial 
‘mills; the remainder is either consumed 
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in home industries or held in storage. 
The mills in the coastal areas therefore 
are forced to depend largely on foreign 
cotton. From August 1948 through 
February 1949, the coastal mills import- 
ed 425,000 bales, and further imports of 
275,000 bales are expected between 
March and July 1949. 


World Production and Consumption 
of Tin 


The world output of tin concentrates 
fell from 12,600 tons in January 1949 
to 11,000 long tons in February, main- 
ly as a result of the lower production 
in Malacca, Bolivia and Indonesia, The 
Indonesian output in March 1949 
amounted to 2,424 tons, compared with 
2,281 tons in February. 


World production of tin metal fell 
from 14,500 tons in January 1949 to 
12,800 tons in February. The world 
stocks of tin declined from 132,500 tons 
at the end of December 1948, to 129,- 
400 tons at the end of January 1949. 
Both in the United States and in the 
United Kingdom stocks increased by 
about 1,000 tons, but in all other areas 
stocks went down. 


The world consumption of tin rose 
from 10,500 tons in Januwary 1949 to 
10,900 in February 1949. 


World production of tinplate in Feb- 
ruary, at 346,000 tons, remained the 
same as in January. 


World Shipbuilding 


The world’s gross tonnage under 
construction as on Manch 31, 1949 
amounted to 4,335,505. The main ship- 
building countries were: 
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gross register 
tons 
United Kingdom and Wire 2,075,910 


United States of America 463,579 
IBY RTC chi eats ses teen ee eens 370,236 
INIGPHSLLOM Cg Sti. eters 5 286,623, 
LGALY cones a's testa nenaeoteuecis aerate 144,576 
PET 081 9 ab WN 144,180 
British Dominions ........ 137,097 
PROAMETIC |. cc asebiruns Gant ees 119,456 
SDAIN,  sisastasieo an eeeranynay 115,011 


Oil tankers figures were as follows: 
total number of tankers under construc- 
tion 143, having a gross register ton- 
nage of 1,526,828. Of these, 70 vessels 
totalling 695,210 gross register tons 
were being built in the United King- 
dom and Northern Ireland and 8 
(motor) vessels totalling 59,400 gross 
register tons in the Netherlands. These 
statistics do not include tonnage under 
construction in Germany and Russia, 
since for these countries there are no 
figures available. 


NATURAL RUBBER PRODUCTION 
AND CONSUMPTION ESTIMATES 
FOR 1949 


Six months ago it was suggested that 
natural rubber was entering upon a 
difficult and perhaps decisive testing- 
time. The opening phase of th's period 
has not been reassuring for the. pro- 
ducers of natural rubber. The spot 
price dropped in the second half of last 
year from:a postwar peak of ls. 3d. a 
ib. to under ls. For most of this year 
the quotation in London has been in 
the region of lld. a lb., but more re- 
cently it has been lower. This sagging 
of prices has not been the only, or 
perhaps even the most significant, of 
the recent sources of discouragement. 
At least equally important has been 
the behaviour of synthetic rubber. It 
was once said that so long as general 
purpose synthetic rubber (GR-S) sold 
in the United States for 18% cents —. 
roughly 1ld. — a lb., natural rubber 
could be maintained at ls. a lb. Ex- 
perience has falsified this estimate. Al- 
though the prices of the two products 
are now approximately the same, con- 
sumption of natural rubber—despite its 
technical advantages—has shown no 
expansion in the United States. 


When the International Rubber 
Study group met recently in London, 
world production of natural rubber 
for 1949 was estimated at 1,575,000 
tons. (Last year it reached 1,520,000 
tons). Consumption was forecast at 
1,450,000 tons against 1,412,500 tons 
last year. If the United States takes a 
further 100,000 tons — approximately 
the quantity which it bought in 1948— 
for its strategic stockpile then the net 
addition to world stocks of natural rub- 
ber by the end of the year would be 
25,000 tons, and no question of surplus 
output would arise. 


The estimate of world output is based 
on the assumption that Malaya will 
produce 700,000 tons, or about the same 
as in 1948, and Indonesia 500,000 tons 
which represent an increase of nearly 
70,000 tons on last year’s level. In the 
first quarter of 1949 Malayan produc- 
tion amounted to 173,300 tons, which is 
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an annual rate of 693,000 tons; it was, 
moreover, slightly higher than in the 
first quarter of 1948. But output in 
April declined sharply to 45,0U0 tons, 
compared with 66,500 tons in April! 
twelve months ago. The published 
statistics show smallholders’ production 
as smaller between January and March 
than in the same period of 1948, but 
estate production as nearly 3 per cent 
larger. Indonesian production of na- 
tural rubber in the first quarter of this 
year amounted to 91,300 tons, com- 
pared with 81,100 tons in the same 
period of 1948—an increase of 12% per 
cent. The current rate of output, how- 
ever, is equivalent to only 365,000 tons 
a year; but in a period of expanding 
production it is the rate of increase 
which is important, and, judging from 
this, production this year should reach 
485,000 tons. If political stability can 
be maintained in Indonesia, there is 
little doubt that the Study Group’s 
estimate of 500,000 tons in 1949 will 
materialise. Output in the minor pro- 
ducing areas is also being maintained 
at about last year’s level, so that al- 
though world production for the 
three months of 1949 totalled only 
355,000 tons (an annual rate of 1,420,- 
000 tons), there is every likelihood of 
its attaining 1,575,000 tons by Decem- 
ber—provided that reasonable political 
stability obtains in South-east Asia 
and provided there is no sharp fall in 
the price for natural rubber, 


The prospects of consumption are 
more uncertain. The Study Group 
estimated that world consumption of 
natural rubber in 1949 would amount 
to 1,450,000 tons, of which the United 
States would account for 600,000 and 
the United Kingdom for 183,000 tons. 
World consumption in fact reached 
372,500 tons (an annual rate ef 1,490,- 
000 tons) in the first quarter of this 
year. 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 


MARKETS 
Industrial Chemicals Market 
There has been much confusion 


about the KMT blockade of Shanghsi 
and North China ports; Officially it is 
referred to, by the Canton govt., as 
suspension of the right of foreign ship- 
ping to call at these ports. The im- 
mediate result of this blockade will be 
the further congestion in local ware- 
houses and possible price declines of 
commodities which cannot be shipped 
out. However, the threat to intercept 
foreign ships may not be effectively 
carried out, at !east as regards the 
northern ports, especially Tientsin. 
Thus, traders will intensify exports to 
Tientsin ana to Korea, from where 
transhipment to Manchuria and North 
China has been regularly made. 
Especially communications with In- 
chon, Korea, should now show much 
advance provided that the whoie 
blockade will not turn out, in practice, 
as just another of the many flops of 
the KMT. Urgently required cargo is 
meanwhile shipped to North China via 
Inchon irrespective of higher freight 


and transit handling charges. Under 
these conditions it is no surprise to see 
local quotations turning on the weak 
side and dealers much concerned about 
the prospects of their business which, 
to a large extent depends on the de- 
mand in China and easy communica- 


tions with that country. Market de- 
tails for last week were:— 

DPG. This rubberaccelerator re- 
mains firm. Du Font 150 lb fibre 


drums is about $2.15 per lb. MGT. 
Some lots of English Monsanto 224 lb 
metal drums or USA-Cyanamid 200 lb 
drums sold $1.95 per lb. Inquiries 
were spasmodic. Observers look for- 
ward to better prospects. Potassium 
chlorate. The market is firm but in- 
quiries few. The German make 150 kg 
metal drums is around 64 cents per lb. 

Caustic soda solid. At the beginning 
of last week when steamers left for 
Shanghai the market was up, but drop- 
ped with the news of the bombardment 
of the S.S. Anchises. The highest price 
for 700 lb drums USA origin $175 and 
the lowest $168 per drum. Crescent 
brand 672 lb drums down from $197 to 
$188. Present market trend steady. 
Bleaching Powder 70%. Demands 
continued heavy and price up to $1.70 
per pound for 130 lb drums USA origin. 


It rose by about 20% as compared with . 


two weeks ago. That of 100 lb drums 
sold up to $1.45 per lb. Bleaching 
powder 35%. Owing to the advance 
of bleaching powder 70%, the 35% was 
also affected. Red heart brand 1 cwt 
drums sold $30 per drum and $28.50 
for bigger quantity. 


Ammonium chloride. 1.5 cwt bags 
English orig:n sold at $600 ver long 
ton. The price is thought to be firm. 
Paraffin waz. The market is dull. 
Only a few lots of 100 kg burlap bags 
AMP 128/135 were sold from $53 to 
$55 per picul. Glacial acetic acid. 
Stock is ample and demand _ limited, 
price depressed. 45 lb carboy about 92 
cents per lb. Citric acid. Both granu- 
lar and crystals are scarce in stock. 1 
cwt drums sold $1.60 per lb. Odd 
lots were asked $1.70 to $1.80. Aniline 
oil. It sold at 70 cents per lb for 
severat drum lots. At present all the 
stock is old, many drums are rusty, 
and contents of which are more or less 
tinted due to exposure to air and 
light. This chemical possesses a charac- 
teristic odor and is regarded as poison- 
ous by Eongkong govt. therefore al- 
ways stored in best ventilated place. 
This is the reason why the drums get 
rusty and contents tinted. 

Rosin. There are some inquiries but 
no business was done. The WW grade 
USA origin is about $84 ver picul and 
H grade $80. It is much dearer than 
Kwangtung native rosin which is $30 
per picul. As their colours are lighter 
than that of Kwangtung product due 
to the excellent distillation of turpen- 
tine, the foreign products can be sold 
higher. It is used for varnish and soap 
making and many other purposes. 
Sodium sulphide solid. As Canton 
buyers interested, the market rose 
again. USA origin about 700 Ib drums 
is $640 per long ton, Chinchin brand 5 
ewt drums still about $720. Scores of 
tons were sold. This chemical is the 
most important ingredient for dyeing, 
as all the sulphur dyestuffs cannot be 
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dissolved in water unless this chemical 
is previously added. Its second use is 
as the dehairing agent in leather tan- 
ning. Sodium bicarbonate. The Cres- 
cent brand 100 kg burlap sold up to 
$38.50 per bag. 

Red amorphous phosphorous. 110 Ib 
cases USA original sold $265 per case. 
Market is normal. Chromic acid. Du 
Pont 100 lb drums flake form sold $2.40 
per lb for a considerable quantity. Al- 
though it is in flake form and it is not 
a strong acid as sulphuric, nitric, and 
hydrochloric acids, yet shipping space 
is not easy to secure. At present, 
owing to fewer steamers for Tientsin, 
shipping space not easily available, as 
companies firstly accept nondangerous 
general cargoes. If it can be shipped 
out, the local stock may be reduced 
and thus the price should remain firm 
for some time. Calcium phosphate. 
This is a cheap fertilizer. Bone ash 
contains high percentage of it. The 
USSR origin grey color 100 lb burlap 
bags was about $255 per long ton. 
Sodium hydrosulphite. 235 lb drums 
USA origin is about $190 per  picul. 
English 1 cwt drums was sold at $160. 
Zinc oxide. 50 kg wooden barrels 
Japan origin with export permit sold 
at 64 cts. per lb, that of 50 kg wooden 
cases Japan origin without export per- 
mit is 58 cts. In addition to its use 
in rubber manufacture, it is used in 
cosmetic and paint industries. 

Phenol. The market was at stand- 
still. As many shipments are afloat 
to Hongkong, the indent price of which 
about 85 cts., it is much cheaper than 
the prevailing spot price of $1.38 to 
$1.40, therefore dealers keep quiet and 
no large business could be done. Potas- 
sium nitrate. 140 lb cases Calcutta 
origin large crystals was sold $1 per 
lb. Three weeks ago in Shanghai it 
sold from US$.175 to US$.35 per 1b, 
and then the local market was active. 
At the moment the market is quiet. 
Lead acetate. This is used for making 
pigment as chrome yellow, or as a 
drier used in paint and varnish. The 
600 lb wooden barrels sold at $1.15 
per lb. Only a few barrels were trans-- 
acted. 

Nitric acid. 57 lb carboy USA origin 
is still sold at 75 cts. per lb, but mar- 
ket seems active, as Macao gold dealers 
have bought larger lots. The chief 
use of this acid in South China is for 
the refining of gold, and the biggest 
refiners in Macao are the Tai Fong 
bank and gold importers. 

Chrome alum. This chemical con- 
tinues dowmward. At present only 
45 cts per lb for 200 kg wooden barrels 
Czech origin is available. DNCB. The 
market became easier. Monsanto 500 
lb drums is about $1.35 per lb. Benzol. 
This is the simplest aromatic com- 
pound. Over thousands of organic 
compounds are derived from it. How- 
ever the consumption of it in China 
especially in South China is exceeding- 
ly narrow. Sometimes it is exported 
to Middle and North China. Its pre- 
sent price is about $6.50 per gallon. 
Calcium carbide. This chemical when 
mixed with water evolves acetylene 
gas which is used in industry for cut- 
ting iron and steel. Sometimes it is 
used by hawkers for lamos_ during 
night. The50 kg drums was sold $29 per 
drum. Sodium cyanide. The market 
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further advanced, ICI 50 kg drums was 
sold a lot at $1.10 per lb. Vaseline. 
Snowwhite quality was sold 42 cents 
per Ib. 


Cotton Piece Goods 


The strong wave of purchasing in 
Canton last week by buyers from For 
mosa, Amoy, Swatow, Foochow, Yun- 
nan and Hunan, who had turned from 
Shanghai. to the southern port, subsided 
after their demands were satisfied and 
the Hongkong market returned to some- 
thing nearer normal with a fall in 
prices, speculators being unwilling to 
take a further chance by loading them- 
selves up with stock. Total sales 
amounted to about 100,000 pieces, chief- 
ly of black cloth for reshipment to 
Canton. Later in the week buyers from 
Java came into the market, and a few 
enquiries were also received from East 
Africa, all of which caused an awaken- 
ing of activity, and prices rose upon 
receipt of the news of the bombing and 
machine-gunning of ships near Shang- 
hai by Kuomintang planes, which caus- 
ed a fear that it would be difficult to 
obtain piece goods from Shanghai. This 
brought operators into the market 
again speculating upon how long this 
state of affairs would last. Prices kept 
rising, but very little business was 
transacted. Further speculation was 
based on the rumour that a major por- 
tion of the output of the Shanghai mills 
was being allocated to North, China, 
which would deprive Hongkong of 
much-needed supplies should increased 
demands be received from abroad. 
However, an increase of confidence was 
noticeable upon the arrival of over 
100,000 pteces of grey sheetings from 
Tientsin, giving gratifying proof of the 
progress of Tients:n industries: Bed- 
ford brand composed the bulk of the 
cargo, and at first sold at $42 per piece 
but rose later in price to $48. 

During the week, upon continued de- 
mands from Canton, the price of black 
and purple cloth rose steadily: golden 
cup rose from $54.20 to $57 and to $59, 
Hing Fung fetched $62 per piece, while 
Hsun Liang Yu purple cloth was offered 
at $70, a rise of $4, but was later sold 
at $65 and $66.50. Grey sheetings also 
partook in the general rise but with 
considerable fluctuations: mammoth 
bird rose from $49 to $51.40 
per piece, but’ fell to $48 with 
the cessation of speculative inter- 
est, again with the news _ about 
Shanghai and ending at $51.70: elephant 
head rose from $45.30 to $46.80, four 
lotus rose to $47.50 and $50, fell to $47.- 
5@ and finally ended at $48 per piece. 
White cloth also joined in the specula- 
tive scramble which, combined with 
calls from Canton, sent prices soaring: 
Hsun. Liang Yu rose to $51, fell to 
$47.50, soared again to $49 and $50.70 
and ended at $51, Nan Cheong rose 
from $48 to $50.60. Blue serge was in 
demand and bee & eagle sold at $53.50 
and $54 per piece while double fish 
fetched $58.50, a rise of $4. 


Artificia] Silk 

Korean buyers were strongly in the 
market for artificial silk yarn and 
stocks were almost exhausted: No. 120 
peacock brand was offered at $4.10 to 
‘$4.20 per lb., and Tenkyo No. 120 sold 
at $3.95. 
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Sundry Textile Wares 


The change of authorities in Shanghai 
caused buyers from Formosa, Swatow 
and Amoy to transfer to Canton for 
their requirements, consequently prices 
in that market rose above those ruling 
in Hongkong, which made it profitable 
to despatch goods to Canton. Malayan 
buyers, alsc, were in the market. Shang- 
hai No. 83 towels showed an increase 
in price to $8 per dozen and No. 96 rose 
to $10.80 an increase of 30 cents per 
dozen, three flowers brand rose from 
$5.70 to $6.20. Eandkerchiets were af- 
fected in the same way, the market be- 
ing mainly dependent upon Shanghai 
for supplies: flying fish rose from $3.80 
to $4.40 per dozen, red leaf 18” rose 
from $5.90 to $6.30. 


Knitting Yarn 


Woollen knitting yarns followed other 
wares to Canton, with prices rising in 
the process: beehive 4 ply fetched 
$11.80 per lb. a rise of 40 cents, cuckoo 
4 ply rose from $9 to $9.30. About 
10,000 lbs. of woollen knitting yarns ar- 
rived from Great Britain, the indented 
price being about 10% lower than for 
last year. 


Metals 


Large shipments of galvanized cor- 
rugated roofing iron sheeting were re- 
ceived from Japan and met the require- 
ments of buyers from Korea; orders 
were also received from Macao, which 
was running short of building mate- 
rials, but this could not affect the large 
stocks on hand: Japanese G24 dropped 
to 56 cents per lb.. G26 to 60 cents, 
while G28 fell to 72 cents. Shanghai 
buyers were in the market for galvd. 
mild steel sheets, both thick and thin: 
British thin 3 x 7 ft. was practically 
out of stock, but 3 x 6 ft. rose to $8.80 
per piece, Belgian thin 3 x 7 ft. rose to $12 
per piece. Zinc sheets were dependent 
upon local demands for the manufacture 
of torch cases, as shipment into Central 
China was out of the question. The ar- 
rival of Japanese zine sheets was delay- 
ed and buyers refused to take delivery 
as the date of shipment was uncertain: 
Polish G4 stood at $138 ver picul, G5 
fell to $123 and G6 sold at $107. forward 
delivery was offered at the very much 
reduced rate of $98 against the previous 
quotation of $103. Japanese zinc sheets 
were offered at $97. US Aluminium stan- 
dard quality was constantly arriving 
but demands had fallen off and with in- 
creased stocks a fall in orice was In- 
evitable: G22 1/32” which had pre- 
viously sold at $2.10 per lb. fell to $1.80 
and 1/16” dropped to $1.75. Mild steel 
shaft also could not improve, not. only 
on account of continual arrivals from 
the US, but also because large stocks 
were piled uo in Canton, and shipment 
could not be made to Central China or 
to Shanghai. This material at one time 
was used for the manufacture of guns, 
but this had now been practically sus~ 
pended: 33” and 7” fell from $45 to 
$40 per picul, 1” and 2 dropped to $43. 
Brass rods had shown no movement of 
late and stocks were piling ub. also 
large quantities were expected from 
Japan: British %3 dropped to $145 per 
picul, %2” to 53” were offered at $140 


and 1” for forward delivery fell to $135. 
Wire nails met with a dull market, with 
little prospect of exports into China or 
to Shanghai: 1%” to 3” fell’ to $43 per 
picul, Czechoslovakian and Polish wire 
nails stood at $46, the ex-godown price 
of 2” to 4” dropped to $45.50, 1” to 4” 
local make improved in price to $48 per 
picul and met with good sales for ex- 
port to British Commonwealth having 
the benefit of Imperial Preference in 
customs duties. A shipment of galvan- 
ized wire was despatched to Shanghai, 
Tientsin buyers were also requiring it 
and over 1,000 bundles were ship- 
ped to that vort; these requirements 
satisfied, however, prices dropped, es- 
pecially as large stocks were on hand 
of US galvd. wire: G6 and G7 sold at 
$53 per -picul, G8 to G10 stood at $53/ 
$54, G13 and G17 fell to $61, G18 to 
G22 fetched $63/64. About 1,000 tons 
of British Gl & G2 hoon wire arrived, 
and met the requirements of local 
building constructors; prices, however, 
fell as the result of large stocks on 
hand: Gl 3/16” and 4” fell to $38 
per picul, 5/16” to 34” to $37, 4%” to 34” 
to $34; US and British G2 3/16” and 
%4” also dropped to $33, %” and %” 
stood at $31, %” to 3%4” fell to $30. Bri- 
tish asbestos sheets were almost out of 
stock: ordinary quality was sold at 
$1.15 per lb. and %” 40 x 40 rose to 
$1.30. 


Paper 


The paper market was dull. At first 
expectations were awakened with the 
hope of shipments to Shanghai, but 
these faded with the announcement of 
the blockade of this and other vorts by 
the Kuomintang. Stocks were increased 
by the arrival of cargoes, and though 
the demand from China was keen there 
seemed no way of meeting it. About 
100 tons of newsprint in roll were dis- 
posed of at 34.7 cents per lb. for 31” 
and 33 cents per lb. for 43”. A quantity 
of 40 tons of woodfree 80 lbs. white was 
sold at 84 cents per lb. while 75/80 Ibs. 
dropped about 1 to 2 cents per lb. Bri- 
tish cellulose 36 x 39” sold at $68 and 
$68.50. the French make fetched $62, 
whereas the Japanese product only got 
$58 per ream. Cigarette paper in bob- 
bins had sales amounting to 4,000 bob- 
bins, -Ecusta brand 29 mm. 6,000 m. 
fetched $21/$21.50 per bobbin while 
Egyptian smoking tiger brand sold at 
$20.50 and pagoda brand at $18.70. 
Metal foil, thick quality, 4.5 x 6.75” 
sold at $1.55/$1.60 per Ib. 


Dyestuffs 


Dealers in dyestuffs were marking 
time, pending a_ clarification of the 
Shanghai situation, and hoping for 
higher prices: Congo red, ICI, sold at 
$7.70 per 20 oz. a rise of 20 cents, 
direct green fetched $700 per picul a 
rise of $50, direct brown was $510 per 
picul an increase of $10. indigo 20% 
paste (Nacco) sold at $135 a $5 rise. 60% 
grains (ICI) 1 catty packing sold at 
$760 per vicul an increase of $20. 50% 
paste (ICI) 5 catty packing fetched $590 
per picul a $10 rise. malachite green 
crystals sold at $1,400 per picul a rise 
of $50. 
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Cement 

Apart from local building require 
ments, the market was dependent upon 
buyers from Swatow, Amoy and Foo- 
chow, exports to Singapore and the 
Philippines having been greatly reduced. 
Large quantities were despatched to 
Macao. Constant supplies were arriv- 
ing from Japan, which kept the market 
well stocked, and shipments were being 
made direct from Japan to Singapore, 
cutting out Hongkong, the price direct 
being lower than on cement shipped 
from Hongkong. Formosan cement was 
temporarily out of the market, while 
factories were undergoing repairs, old 
stock stood at $5.60 per cwt. and for- 
ward delivery fell to $102 per ton. 
Japanese 100 lb. bags sold at $4.85 per 
bag, bell! brand stood at $4.90 with ex- 
godown price at $108 per ton. Tientsin 
horse brand in 1 cwt. bags stood at $7.20 
the prica having been increased at 
source, but buyers were not interested. 
Indo-China black dragon brand 50 kilos 
in 1 cwt. bags was quoted at $5.70 per 
bag, but stocks being exhausted no sales 
were made; red dragon brand in 1 cwt. 
bags was offered at $5.65 and 94 lb. pack- 
ing stood at $6 for export. USA red 
cross brand white cement in 94 lb. bags 
was offered at $18.50 per bag, very little 
stock being available. British white 
cement ‘“‘snowcrete” in drums of 375 lbs. 
nett, stood at the official price of $55 per 
drum, Green Island cement in 94 lb. 
bags was offered at the usual price of 
$5.60 per bag, and emerald brand 
(Green Island) stood at the usual price 
of $6.50 per bag of 112 lbs. 


Ores 


The market in wolfram ore became 
dull with completion of the amount per- 
mitted for importation into the USA. 
However interest was aroused by the 
report that the National Resources Com- 
mission of the Nationalist Government, 
which had hitherto handled the market- 
ing of ores, was to be closed down al- 
lowing the public to operate freely. 
Canton wolfram gran. 65 degrees fell 
from $320 to $305 per picul, 80% quality 
sold at $245. Owing to strict restric- 
tions, cargoes from Korea were greatly 
reduced. Tin ingots met with an in- 
active market: Singapore 99.75% fell 
from $600 to $555 per picul, Kwangsi, 
Ho Yuen, 99% with export permit was 
offered at $545. Yunnan product was at 
$540, tin ingots without export permit 
were not required. Copper ingots, melt- 
ed down from Chinese copper coins, fell 
from $130 to $100 per picul. 


Bristles 


Business in bristles was becoming 
slack, after unprecedented imports & 
exports in May, with the end of. the 
season approaching. In New York Tien- 
tsin No. 55 (short) was priced at US$ 
6.85 per Ib. but had dropped further to 
$6.60, Chungking bristles had also fallen 
from $2.75 to $2.60, and Hankow pro- 
duct fell from $4.50 to $4.40. The Lon- 
don market was also weak. Hongkong 
prices were: Tientsin No. 55 (short) 
US$6.50, Chungking product $2.35, but 
sellers would not part with their stocks 
at such prices and no sales were made. 
The ready stock of Tientsin bristles 
was about 10 sets and 10 more sets 
were expected to arrive if the blockade 
had not been imposed. In Chungking 
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Cotton Production and Exports 

The goal for seed cotton production 
in South Korea in 1949 ig 158 million 
pounds — considerably above the 116 
million pounds estimated for 1948 and 
the 93 million pounds for 1947, Because 
of the need to grow food in the post- 
war years, the area planted to cotton 
was gradually reduced after 1945; in 
1948, it amounted to 283,000 acres, 
compared with a prewar annual aver- 
age of 384,000. 

Exports of cotton from South Korea 
have been prohibited since the end of 
the war. Imports of raw cotton in 1948 
totaled 8,592 metric tons, of which 8,- 
123 tons came from the United States 
and 469 tons from Elgypt. 
Japan-Korea Trade Agreement 

Japan and the Republic of Korea 
have signed an agreement to exchange 
up to US$80 million worth of goods 
this fiscal year. Korea is to export 
graphite, straw bags, anchovies, and 
other products in exchange for machin- 
ery and parts, raw materials, and coal 
from Japan. 


some factories had suspended business 
on account of the high cost of produc- 
tion and uncertain conditions, the price 
in Chungking was 3.2 taels of gold per 
case which worked out at HK$1,400; 
with overheads added and the surren- 
dering of a certain proportion of ex- 
change in China the price worked out 
at $1,920 cif Hongkong, whereas the 
selling price on the local market was 
$1,910 per case, a loss of $10 per case. 


Vegetable Oils 

Exporters having filled their require- 
ments, tha market became inactive. 
Orders from the USA and Germany 
were reduced to nothing and the only 
demand was from Great Britain. The 
question of obtaining regular supplies 
was becoming so difficult that mer- 
chants found themselves faced with a 
hard problem to solve. If orders ar- 
rived, it might be found impossible to 
fill them, and under the circumstances 
there is always the possibility that 
cargoes may be sent direct from Shang- 
hai as soon as the position is stabilised. 
Oil merchants felt reluctant to embark 
upon any large plans for the future. 
At present stocks in Hongkong consist 
of 1,000 tons of woodoil and 200 tons 
of teaseed oil. The supplying sources 
were also encountering such difficulties 
as to make it hardly worth their while 
to continue production; for example, 
the cost of rice in Hunan province was 
silver $8 per picul and that of woodoil 
was $4 per picul, and _ since the pro- 
ducers had to pay 2 piculs of rice to 
the workers in exchange for only 1 
picul of woodoil, producers were faced 
with a heavy loss in working. A 
quantity of 70 drums of woodoil was 
sold at $133 per picul with export per- 
mit, 36 drums were sold without per- 
mit at $125; later in the week the price 
rose to $135 for over 100 drums with 
permit. Teaseed oil was slow at first 
and the price fell from $170 to $165 per 
picul and $160. In Canton the prices 
were: woodoil $107 falling to $92 and 
rising again to $100; teaseed oil $138 
dropping to $125 and $119 ver picul. 
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South Korean Tungsten Production 

Tungsten production in South Korea 
has shown a marked increase during the 
past 2 years, rising from 313 metric tons 
of concentrates (60 percent Wo3 
equivalent) in 1946 to 1,569 tons in 1948. 

Prodvetion of tungsten concentrates: 
(60 percent Wo3 equivalent) for the 
entire country reached a peak of 8,402 
tons in 1944, 


SS ca 1 exe 9k on REO ET 
FREE PORT IN FORMOSA? 


Rehabilitation of Kaohsiung Harbour 
(Takao), including the repair of war- 
time damages to wharves, highways, and! 
railways, and the rebuilding of godowns 
and warehouses with a gross storage 
capacity of 144,000 tons for commercial 
use and 166,000 tons for Government 
concerns, has ‘been completed. With the 
construction of numerous private ware- 
houses in the harbour area and the clear- 
ing of 21,000 square meters for the stor- 
age of coal and other materials, accom- 
modations are now back to 85 per cent 
of the 1939 level of 3.2 million tons. 
Kaohsiung Harbour, at the northern en- 
trance of Taiwan, was used by the 
Japanese as a major base for their 
southward expansion during the war 
and was consequently almost completely 
wiped out by Allied bombers. 

The Kuomintang Government and the 

local community are attempting to con- 
vert the port into an international free 
port similar to Hongkong. The harbour 
authority has laid down a_ tentative 
three-year plan to expand the existing 
deepwater wharves along the industrial 
section, and to lay out new rail lines 
and highways around the area. 
TESS PD SE SED ID ALT NII HEE EES TAC E 
Aniseed oil with export packing sold 
for $570 per picul. Kwangtung East 
river rosin fetched $30.50 per picul, a 
fall of 50 cents. Singapore coconut oil 
was offered at $110 per picul with for- 
ward delivery at $106. 


Beang, Eggs, etc. 


The market was stimulated by des- 
patch of a shipment of 10,000 bags of 
Manchurian soya beans to Japan at a 
price of $36/$37, the increase in price 
being caused through demands exceed- 
ing the available supply. Swatow buy- 
ers were heavily in the market for soya 
beans to send to Formosa, and buyers 
from Canton were also requiring sup- 
plies; sales were effected uv to 400 
tons. A shipment of 2,300 tons was 
awaited from North China. West river, 
Kwangtung soya beans sold at $33, 
new crop from Manchuria at $37 per 
picul. The arrival of a cargo of bean 
cakes. amounting to 3,000 tons was ex- 
pected shortly, but a great part had 
been sold out for forward delivery 
while en route. About 600 tons was 
disposed of at prices ranging from $23 
per picul to $23.50, the previous price 
being $18. A large shipment of lotus 
nuts arrived from Indo-China and was 
in demand for Central China, the best 
quality sold at $300 ver picul and 
medium quality at $260. About 1.000 
baskets of eggs arrived from Tientsin 
priced at $100 per basket, and these 
were promptly taken up by buyers 
from Manila. 
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Hongkong Imports and Exports of Selected Commodities 
— FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1949 — 


Wolfram Ore Aniseed oil 
Countries Imports Exports Countries Import y 
, ‘ ports Exports 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Guaatity’ Value 
; ; Piculs $ Piculs $ 
; ; Piculs $ Piculs $ United Kingdo pias = 
United Kingdom .. _— — 1,649 586,906 Australia ere _— — ae ay 158 
Belgium wv weesees ee re 413 120,400 India ..4...3.05. = = 2 "990 
China, South .... 741 219,399 — — China, South. -..:5 15 58.086... — ee, 
Mosland= 9. ..c.. +s _ = 168 = B80) IndocBing sn 83.2, 95,200 — — 
Korea (South) 386 1X5,000° = — — Holland = pas 32 12.994 
Lo eres oan SS 268 68,420 — —_ Macao... , 21 OOs0 te pes. 
Sweden. «..s0csa«.< oe ak 827 294,265 NU at fy 269 111,036 
pe SipAed canis arses _ — 84 28,560 ies Na ee ear, ; 
GP SCs | ee — — 818 218.790 motel’. eve . 179 74,216 413 170,098 
TOL) weenie sk 1,395 402,819 3,959 1,306,041 
Cassia oil 
’ Australia _ _— 3 3,520 
Antimony India — = 1 845 
China, South .... 1,944 285,750 — ee ral = 5p rade ae 
Germany wevecen — 827 157,629 Macao 7 5040. s=— 25 
CABS WSS Ryeaiaaie a0 — — 1,653 S17,462. °° ZU. Si Ay ae = 111 108,520 
- —— Korea (North) .... =: — 2 1,650 
UBtals —aaceoaear = 1 Ode 285,750 2,480 475,091 person he Mere ON Sy aha SE A. NI 
ee SE a Se ee PRO leaner s « 7 5,940 155 152,335 
Tin ingots of Chinese origin Coco-nut (copra) oil, refined 
United Kingdom. — = 583 297,815 Malaya .......... 280 29,900 — — 
China, South .... 6,278 3,011,687. — — Ca ee be ame Breer 
Germany weneewne — 41,687. 042,271 Korea (South) ..:.  — ~ 150 15,200 
RES. EU. teenie e sag = 1,714 882,299 Macao Hera ae oks — — 60 6,000 
Total Seiprerjein 1 Oj078:- (3,011,637 ©3984 —2;022.385 Total Pee. : 375 39,299 454 45,529 
at = chi ee Linseed oil 
i i ines origin 
eee seen) ee sas it: ee 281 44,107 — = 
Malaya .seeseees 504 271.795 — = DIBCBO ye i. ec —_— — 1 126 
bates: 271,795 — _ a 
pe IO a Total ........ 281 44,107 1 126 
Tinned plates Groundnut (peanut) oil 
eee yO OO og Mele co ge oon 
CRG TOFD esos sige eam g'969 «China, North .... 4,165 660.850 — -- 
2 Middle ..  — 3 1,201 68, » Middle ‘.. 150 27,000 — © 
es South «. — = 925 58,555 Sie South ean 7 9 13500 = 
MacaGin® waeusden off = 146 8,087 Korea (South) .... 100 15,100 — = 
Sian Biragutewwet Sh — 1,650 112,389 WiAceion i. ose =. 2,041 337,731 — — 
GASH. Seksers..44 15,052 755,696 — a Sigyt Sees: 588 101,780 — i 
Total wweeess, 16,885 834,596 8,592 562,200 Teal BZ 8,128 1,291,392 201 39,948 
te Sesamum oil 
Ri er, raw 
< Agetreatin: Aw oe aa 2 1 298 
Mbiavath Gwe. 6,430 604,995 187 1000 Canning see. os 3 4 5 
North Borneo ....-. dad 2 5 le ip mode Fuentes & 24 3,960 it "518 
China, North ..... = eg ame CS ee ae = = 8 2,068 
ge 1 i 27 See UB As, «acs See = 20 4919 
Ea South’ oe = 247 19,495 
Indochine en 1,730 133,900 ae ae TOLnl—... <8 ss 6 24 3,960 93 22,342 
Korea (South) .... as — par oes ead 
MGCSO oasis. ow a = jlo . 
Indonesia ........- 5,074 437,900 — — Soya bean oil 
Philippines ....... 84 9,541 — — New Zealand ..... — — 31 4,903 
Sidi << Sexes 1,008 80,640 — = China, North ..... 5,040 600,000 — — 
U6 ASE hie font — — 3,784 317,240 Korea (South) .... 102 17,780) -— = 


jPotal oe... 05.0 14,675 1,288,418 13,375 1,181,718 WOtall” ous «ay « 4 1 5,142 611,730 31 4,903 
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Economic Reports from Thailand (Siam) 


Land Ownership and Nationalism 


A bill providing that only Thai 
citizens may own land in this country 
is to be submitted to Parliament. Many 
aliens have come to Thailand to make 
a living and bought up farming and 
orchard land at prices which Thai 
farmers could not afford to pay. 


It is undoubtedly of importance 
that Thai farmers, who form the back- 
bone of the country, own their land. 
Many of the aliens owning land are 
renting it out to Thais at exorbitant 
rentals thus depriving them of any 
incentive to improve cultivation. 

Premier Phibul’s announced policy 
is that farmers must own their own 
land and therefore the main provision 
of the proposed “ownership bill” is 
that only Thai nationals may own 
land. The bill may receive consider- 
able support in Parliament as most 
MPs are favouring it but some are of 
the opinion that the government should 
buy up land held by aliens at present 
at reasonable prices and then resell it 
to Thai citizers. At present aliens in 
Thailand may own land only in case 
their home countries permit Thai 
nationals to own land there. 

At the back of this new proposed 
legislation is the fear of the people to 
be economically overrun by _ the 
Chinese immigrants. The situation as 
regards Siamese-Chinese relations has 
been acute for some years and there 
is as yet no sign for a normalisation of 
them. On the surface it might appear 
as if there was not much tension but 
in fact the situation has deteriorated 


since the war’s end. Although Thai 
merchants and industrialists have come 
more to the fore than before the start 
of hostilities in East Asia, nevertheless 
the predominance of Chinese in Siam’s 
economic life is almost as it was. 
The Thai government has _ been 
taking many steps to introduce national] 
enterprises and to favour, by appro- 
priate legislation, the. commercial in- 
terests of the native population but 
progress has been slow. It is largely 
the incentive and energy of the pre- 


sent premier, Marshal Pibul Song- 
gram, and his zealous aides which 
brought about some change for the 


better as far as the Thai people are con- 
cerned. Still, the privileged position 
which overseas Chinese have gained 
in the country cannot easily be chal- 
lenged. It will be possible only by 
legislation and perseverance to rectify 
the economic situation in Thailand. 
Chinese opposition may form, at times, 
a considerable hurdle but the national 
interests of the Siamese cannot be 
ignored, 

In the near future, a number of bills 
are expected to be introduced in the 
Bangkok parliament, at the  instiga- 
tion of Siamese economic circles or 
the government directly, which should 
aim at the reduction of Chinese in- 
fluence in the country and the at- 
tainment of more power in trade and 
industry by the Siamese. At the same 
time, the process of assimilation, which 
is one of the most difficult propositions 
in Thailand with its large Chinese 
population, is expected to be speeded up 
—-although its success will be pro- 
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blematical unless considerable pressure 
by the Thai government is applied. 

The proposed land ownership law 
should go a long way towards con- 
vineing the alien Chinese in Siam that 
the eventual solution of the smoulder- 
ing issue between these two peoples 
lies in voluntary assimilation, ie., the 
overseas Chinese will have to become 
Thai and abandon links with their 
ancestral homes: they will have to 
adopt the pattern of civilisation which 
is lived in the country of their choice; 
and they will have to prove their 
allegiance to the country of which 
they are, or wish to become, citizens. 
The continued existence of so for- 
midable a minority as the Chinese in 
Thailand is obviously a challenge to 
the national life of the native people 
and cannot be expected to remain so 
in the future. The growing national 
consciousness of the Thais is a force 
to be reckoned with. 

Trade & Relations with Japan 

With the expected arrival of 400 
waggens and 20 locomotives by the 
end cf October from Japan, Thailand’s 
exportable rice surplus this year may 
be increased by 200,000 tons to 1.2 
million tons. It was found that about 
500.000 tons of rice would be left in 
the Northern and North Eastern pro- 
vinces after the harvesting under pre- 
sent railway transport conditions. 
With the arrival of the new rolling 
stock a great part. of this could be 
brought down to Bangkok for export 
abroad. 

The first shipment of four locomo- 
tives is to leave Japan on June 12 
with 40 waggons to follow within a 
fortnight. About 12 days are needed for 
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Wood oi) (in drums) 


Bristles 
Countries Imports Exports Countries Imports Exports 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity é Value Guansian Value 
} ; Piculs $ Piculs $ Piculs Piculs 
United Kingdom a, — — 336 47,712 United Kingdom — ns “196 1,080 772 
pearalle oo eee eee _ — 2,688 301,403 China, North ..... 321 999,650 — nes 
a = Se Oe ore _ — 24 3,561 4 South 4,818 6,865,582 —_ — 
BAVA as ese — — 100 15,780 ADEN scante ete alts = = 550 1,242,996 
North Borneo ..... — — 24 3,477 Korea (South) .... 211 ——-1,160,850  — ass 
South Africa ..... — = 583 67,396 Macao ......-+-.- 14” 35,000 — — 
Belgium .......... —~ — 252 ete) Slad ae geen ~ _ 5 2,000 
China, South ..... 49,834 5,496,265 _ —_ CES Arie rerio: —_— —= 1,288 . 3 719.024 
Prinses e208... a2 — 840 113,000 += Korea (North) .... 610 ‘1,200,000 —— Dies 
Germany 20. 6.3: —_ —_— 10,717 1,203,249 
Holland: 28 - he 5 ae = 385 38,743 ROUAIT ears 5,974 10,261,082 2,339 6,004,792 
SEU ieee era ce ssaccv ace — —_ 84 10,240 
INEAGCAO: eis ere asic < ono 667 89,587 — — 
Norway .......... = set 386 40,421 Tea seed oil 
Indonesia NS Saw aay = 504 86.093 United Kingdom she = — 13,199 1,947,328 
Seanivi. 8. ae ek = 8 1,200 China, South 24,436 3,156,593 — 
Sweden .......... —_ sat 1,143 116,138 Macag: scsi... 1,278 140,170 — al 
RSF ASS tes coe _— _ 315 36,225 
Ota loaner 50,501 5,585,852 18,084 2,072,293 : 
otal sees «oe 25,714 3,296,763 13,514 1,983,553 
Wood oil (in bulk) Other oils from seeds, nuts and kernels 
United Kingdom .. ss = 3,427 445,536 Australians, ose “a — 2 260 
China, South ..... 7,731 1,064,296 _ = Malaya os « a< oate 56 6,452 —_— —_— 
Germany ........ 3 = — 4,960 516,800 China, South . 6,031 647,269 oe eo 
SPAS core mare +3 — —_— 9,072 1,174,320 Macao. oo ccs on 1,150 127,520 ids cm 
Potala see 7,731 1,064,296 17,459 2,136,656 Totals sree 7,237 781,241 2 260 
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the sea voyage and another two weeks 
fcr assembly and putting into com- 
mission of the rolling stock. Japanese 
authorities have promised that about 
100 Iccomotives and waggons will be 
shipped monthly starting in July and 


expect to comolete deliveries by 
October. 

Thailand is to ship 60,000 tons of 
glutinous rice to Japan from which 9 


million baht are expected to be rea- 
lized for the payment of the rolling 
stock. About 40.000 tons of this rice 
already has been delivered and the 
balance is expected to be supplied by 
the end of this month. 

There is much mutual goodwill 
shown in Japan and Thailand and 
hopes are generally high as regards 
future promotion of trade between 
these two countries. Japan, as the 
industrial leader of nations in Asia, is 
in a positicn to provide the Siamese 
people with almost all capital goods 
which their relatively simple economy 
requires. Prices of Japanese capital 
equipment compare favourably with 
those of Western industrial countries 
‘and terms of shipment and delivery 
are also found to be more acceptable 
‘by the Siamese authorities. 


On the other hand, an agricultural 
‘country like Thailand can find in 
Japan its major market. In the near 
future, when Japanese trade with for- 
eign countries will be normalised and 
put on a basis not unlike the one ob- 
served before the war, Thai-Japan 
trade is bourd to increase very greatly. 


At the same time relations between 
these two nations are also bound te 
amprove es there is hardly any iil- 
feeling remaining in Siam from the 
War years. In fact, Japan can count 
on real syinpathies in Bangkck—which 
is to some extent explained by the in- 
creasingiy strained relations between 
the Thai people and the _ overseas 
Chinese. The stronger the pressure of 
Chinese immigrants becomes in Thai- 
land and the more the national con- 
sciousness of the native population 
rises, the closer will be the links be- 
tween the Siamese and Japan as well 
as other foreign countries. Thus. the 
antagonism, which is becoming more 
noticeable as regards. the Chinese in 
Siam and the indigenous population, 
is a very potent factor in the cemen- 
ting of relations between the Siamese 
and the Japanese. 


Trade with Malaya 

_ Thailand exported to Malaya goods 
to the total value of 20.574,116 
Malayan dollars in the month of April 
while imports from there totalled $3,- 


882,943. Thailand was Malaya’s third 
largest supplier during April. The 
principal supplier was the United 


Kingdom whose exports to Malava 
amounted to $34,478,726, while Indo- 
nesia was the second largest with $25- 
729,821. The United States was 
fourth with $11,658, 167. Malaya’s 
overseas trade in April totaled $288,- 
182,445, representing a drop of nearly 
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$21,000,000 from the total for March. 


The April trade was made up of 
$163,213,654 imports and $124,968 791 
exports. 


feasir 


LUGE 


For the first 
year Malaya’s 


months of this 
foreign trade amount- 


ed to $1,145,339, 471, made up of 
$608,992,716 imports and $536,346,755. 
Railways 


The rehabilitation of the Siamese 
vailways is going ahead, at least in so 
far as the purchase of materials from 
abroad is concerned. Tenders for the 
supply of rolling stock and equipment 
have been received from many manu- 
facturers throughout the world and the 
Siamese Purchasing Mission is now 
faced with the task of selection. It is, 
however, significant that some orders 
have already been placed with Japan, 
including 40 steam locomotives which 
are due for delivery within six months. 
T:hese orders are being obtained under 
the Siam-Japan trade agreement and it 
would appear likely that the speed with 
which Japan can deliver and the pos- 
sibility of payment in kind, weighs the 
balance were heavily on the side of 
Japan. It is also pointed out that the 
bids offered by other countries had no 
closing date, so that they are more in 
the nature of trade inquiries than ac- 
tual tenders, but whether the European 
and American manufacturers clearly 
understood this is not known. The 
equipment tnvolved is expected to amount 
to approximately 450 million baht and 
includes 50 steam and 30 diesel locomo- 
tives. and 500 goods wagons as well as 
rails, steel and machine tools. 


General Improvements; 


Bangkok and Thonburi municipalities 
are not to receive more than their quota 
of Government funds towards the erec- 
tion of public utilities, road making, etc. 
Complaints have become so frequent in 
this connection with other towns that 
it has now been agreed that 84 munici- 
palities throughout the country should be 
provided with water and electric power 
plants. It fs true that last year three 
cities were allowed funds towards the 
erection of municipal waterworks and 
four towns this year are listed to re- 
ceive similar amenities. Power plants 
are also being allocated for sev eral dis- 
tricts, while 30.000 baht is to be ear- 
marked each year to 69 provinces for 
road making and repair work. 


New Ramie Industry 


Negotiations are underway on estab- 
lishment of a mill to vroduce textiles 
from cotton and plans are being 
finalised on construction of a factory 
to make gunny sacks from jute. The 
Ministry of Industrv is exploring the 
possibilities of starting industries 
based on still another fiber—ramie. 
Thailand produces ramie which has 
been called tne strongest fiber in the 
world and has aften been referred to 
as “the wonder fiber.” However. the 
quantity produced in Thailand is very 
small—20€ tons a year. 
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The fiber is grown 
buri province, most of it in Tambol 
Chon Suradet, Amphur Khoke Sam- 
rong. The Ministry of Industry believes 
that if people know how to use ramie 
in industry demand will rise to such 
an extent that there will follow wide- 
svread cultivation of the fiber. The 
Ministery plans to operate a plant 
which will be a sort of mechanical re- 
search station. Experiments will be 
carried out on machines which are 
likely to be used. The first experiments 
ty be carried out will be on machinery 
for ramie. 

The chief difficulty in processing 
ramie for use lies in that part known 
as “decortication,”’ or the taking off 
of the -bark. In Thailand, decortica- 
tion is done by hand. Shaving off the 
bark is such tedious work that a 
laborer demands half of the amount 
oi ramie he has decorticated as pay- 
ment. If a laborer decorticates two 
piculs. he is paid off with one picul. 
The Ministry of Industry will intro- 
duce the use of machinery for de- 
cortication in the country. Persons in- 
terested will be invited to witness ex- 
periments on the machinery at the 
proposed research plant, which will be 
set up in the grounds of the Ministry. 

Ramie, which is also known _ as 
China grass because it was first found 
in China, has never been processed into 
the yarn stage locally. To turn ramie 
into yarn, decortication has to be fol- 
lowed by de-gumming and _ softening. 
The gum can be extracted through the 
use of the right amount of caustic soda 
and pressure steaming. After bleach- 
ing and softening, ramie becomes a 
glossy fiber which is more difficult to 
break than any other known fiber. 
Ramie is being used locally for 
stitching shoes and as kite strings. 


solely in Lop- 


Air Transport 


Construction of the additional run- 
way at Bangkok’s Con Muang airport 
will begin under direction of govern- 
ment engineers immediately the con- 
tract with the Far East Airways Cor- 
poration becomes invalid on June 19. 
The Ministry of Communications and 
Royal Air Force will cooperate in the 
project. Stone for the construction has 
been brought down from  Chongkhai 
and Lopburi snd sufficient sand and 
cement was on hand. Equipment 
necessary for the project will be pro- 
cured from Manila and Singapore. and 
heavy construction work will begin 
in August or September, when the 
worst of the rainy season is over. 

During the period May 20 to 26, 
there were 38 landings and 36 take 
offs by commercial aircraft at Don 
Muang. Of the 38 landings, 16 were 
by Thai planes, seven by American, 
six by British, three by Dutch, two by 


Norwegian, one each by French, Bel- 
gian, Chinese and Burmese. The 
planes arrived from Chiengmai. Uhol, 


Nakorn Phanom, Phuket. Hua Hin, 
Rangoon, Singapore and Penang. Of 
Calcutta. Hongkong, Canton, Saigon, 
the 86 take-offs. 16 were by Thai 
planes, six by British, six by Ameri- 
can, three by Dutch, two by Norwe- 
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gian, and one each by Chinese, French 
and Belgian. The planes departed for 
Kua Hin, Phuket, Nakorn Phanom, 
Ubol, Chiengmai, Penang, Singapore, 
Rangoon, Saigon, Macao, Canton, 
Hongkong and Calcutta. 

The Philippine government is to con- 
clude with the Thai government a civil 
aviation agreement granting reciprocal 
rights to the commercial airlines of 
the two countries. 

The Philippine government has al- 
ready named a civil aviation mission 
which will leave for Bangkok. The 
Thai government is willing to negotiate 


an air agreement. There will be 
mutual advantage for Thailand and 
the Philippines to conclude an air 


pact. The Philippine government will 
grant one Thai airline rights of land- 
Ing in Manila and discharging and re 
ceiving passengers and freight in re- 
turn for the same privilege for one 
Philippine airline. The Manila govern- 
ment will permit the Philippine Air 
Line (P.A.L.) to service Manila--Bang- 
kok. Under present arrangements, 
P.A.L., which is a semi-government or- 
ganization, has only refuelling rights 
in Bangkok. : 

The Pacific Overseas Alrways 
(Siam) and the Siamese Airways Com- 
pany will fight for the right to service 
the Bangkok-Manila route. Officials 
of both airlines have expressed a 
desire to operate flights to Manila. 
The Thai government holds total in- 
terests in S.A.C. and 95 percent of the 
shares in P.O.A.'S. The Cabinet Coun- 
ci: is presently considering a proposal 
made by Communications Minister 
Phya Thephasadin to merge these two 
airlines. 


Rubber Situation 
With rubber prices toppiing in world 


markets, Bangkok rubber merchants 
are hoping that the United States 
government would announce § stock- 


piling soon to boost prices or at least 
te halt the declining price trend. Some 
circles, however, are doubtful that 
stockpiling would affect prices much. 
It is felt that rapidly mounting sup- 
plies would make substantial surpluses 
for available stockpile purchases—even 
if natural production declines below 
estimates and consumption increases 
beyond them. The future of natural 
rubber is not regarded as very bright, 
especially in view of the possibility 
that Indonesia would go into produc- 
tion again shortly, following agree- 
ment between the Dutch and Republi- 
cans. 
_A break in the rubber price at this 
time was forecast at the beginning of 
this year in London when it was said 
that recent softening in natural rub- 
ber prices is merely the beginning of 
a decline as the impact of increasing 
supplies of the product is revealed. 
Siamese rubber exporters will be 
harder hit than Malayan exporters by 
lower prices. International markets 
pay almost the same prices for Thai 
and Malayan rubber but expenses of 
getting rubber cargoes to their destin- 
ations are heavier from Theiland. Ex- 
penses in getting rubber cargoes on 
board ships include lighterage charges 
from Bangkok to Koh Sichang. In 
Singapore rubber is loaded straight 
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The rubber exporters have 
expenses of customs 
guards have to 

loaded to as- 


into ships. 
also to pay 
guards. Customs 
check every bale 
certain that only the amount de- 
signated in the shipper’s export 
permit goes out of the country. Such 
expenditure is much lower if loading 
is done in Bangkok than if it is 
done at Koh Sichang. Rubber ex- 
porters have not only to pay duty 
ot 7 percent on price but also to sur- 
render 20 percent of their foreign 
exchange to the Bank of Thailand 
at the official rate. Freight rates 
to the U.S. from Bangkok are also 
higher than from Singapore because 
there are direct ship routes in the 
letter instance. The present freight 
rate for rubber from Bangkok to New 
York is 30 U.S. dollars per ton. 


Some merchants claim that Thai 
rubber is presently in greater demand 
in the U.S. than Malayan rubber be- 
cause of better grading. Formerly, 
many claims were made against local 
exporters for shipping grades inferior to 
stipulation. Exporters usually buy rub- 
ber in mixed lots and use experienced 
laborers to sort the lots out into 
grades before shipping them abroad. 
The laborers are mainly Chinese 
women from Malayan. One firm re- 
ported it has received advice from 
New York to be careful in purchasing 
Malayan rubber for re-exvort. It was 
also reported that Indonesian rubber 
is being offered local concerns but 2 
number of these concerns are study- 
ing the offers with caution because 
the rubber comes from Republican 
areas and may be _ seized by Dutch 
vessels blockading the Indies. 


Tin Output 


During the first four months of this 
year production of Thailand’s tin 
mines was Nearly double that for the 
same period last year. Tin-in-ore pro- 
duction for the first four months of 
this year totalled 1,954.3 tons com- 
pared to 1.082.3 for the same _ period 
in 1948. The postwar tin-in-ore record 
production was achieved in April when 
593.7 tons was extracted. The tin ore 
production for the month was 824.6 
tons. Tin-in-ore production for April 
last year was 312.7 tons, tin cre pro- 
duction being 434.3 tons. 


Except for a slight fall in February, 
production this year has been rising 
steadily. In January tin ore production 
was 631.2 tons, tin-in-ore 454.5 tons; 


in February tin ore production was 
555.2 tons, tin-in-ore 296.8 tons; in 
March tin ore production was 703.2 


tons, tin-in-ore 506.3 tons; in April 
tin ore production was 824.6 tons, tin- 
in-ore 593.7 tons. During the same 
period last year production in January 
of tin ore was 378 tons; tin-in-ore 272.1 
tons; in February tin ore 325.1 tons, 
tin-in-ore 234.1 tons; in March tin ore 
365.8 tons, tin-in-ore 263.4 tons; in 
April 434.3 tons, tin-in-ore 312.7 tons. 

Tin ore production for the whole of 
last year totalled 4,240 tons, tin-in-ore 
5,889 tons. 

Production is expected to keep 
climbing with more war damaged 
dredges being rehabilitated and put 
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back into operation. At this time of 
the year production is being aided by 
ran which makes the earth soft for 
miners and provides plenty of water 
for washing ore. 


Rice Export Profits 

Profits derived by the Thai govern- 
ment from the export of rice last year 
made possible the retirement of 335. 
million baht worth of treasury bills in 
addition to the withdrawal of 117.3 
million baht of bank notes. It is ex- 
pected that this year’s. profits will 
amount to about 500 million baht and 
in case this trend continues the govern- 
ment expects to retire all the 1,300 
million baht treasury bills now out- 
standing within five years. 

Part of the treasury bills serve as 
backing for bank notes in circulation, 
in accordance with modifications made 
during the war to the law covering 
the issue of notes. At present about 
2,500 million bant of bank notes are 
in circulation, of which only about 
1,700 million baht are backed by gold 
and foreign currencies. 

The large amount of treasury bill 
and note withdrawals was due to the 
fact that Thailand exported 750,000 
tons of rice last year instead of the 
estimated 600.000 tons. The original 
estimate for rice exports this year was 
800,000 tons but officials now believe 
that the figure will be between. one 
and 1.2 million tons. The larger figure 
is partially due to the expected 
improvement in rail transport facilities 
after the arrival of rolling stock from 
abroad. 


Rice Exporis 


Although total rice export in May 
was the lowest for the year so far, 
the 100,000 tons shipped to deficit 
countries under International Emer- 
gency Food Committee allocation was 
higher than last year’s record monthly 
figure of 80,000 tons. The drop 
is described as a seasonal one. About 
this time every year rice shipments 
decline. Shipments are expected to 
rise again towards the end of the year 
when garnering of the next harvest 
begins. The 101,884 tons shipped in 
May compares with 75,000 tons ship- 
ped in May last year. 

Of the total May exports approxi- 
mately 35,900 tons went to India; 2,367 
tons to Hongkong; 11,476 to Malaya; 
163 to Ceylon, 8,979 to the Philippines; 
17,171 to China (American aid); 2,599 
to Sweden; 5,000 to Holland; 18,628 to 
Japan. About 200 tons was grade C 
“free export” rice. 

Foreign exchange derived from last 
month’s rice exports include £2,285- 
483 and US$7,094,245. 

From January 1 to May 31. 650,209 
tons of rice was officially shipped. Of 
this total amount, India _ received 
approximately 210,093 tons; Nether- 
lands responsibilities in Indonesia 73,953 


tons; Indonesian Republic 1,000 tons; 
Sarawak 12,471; North Borneo 6,715; 
Hongkong 24,505; Malaya 113,580; 
Ceylon 38,131; Philippines 16,847; 
China 1,389; China (American aid) 
77,000; United Kingdom 16,094; Eire 
2,311; Czechoslovakia 700; Norway 
2,000; Holland 14,000; Switzerland 


1.295; Sweden 2,599; Japan 31,326 tons. 
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Foreign exchange derived from total 
rice exports from January 1 to May 
31 include £20,994,156. US$20.010, 739 
and 634,951 Swiss franes. 

Following the fall of Shanghai to 
Chinese Communists, American aid 
rice shipments from Thailand to China 
have been temporarily suspended. 
Last shipments were made last month 
when a total of 17,17] tons was ex- 
ported. American aid shipments to 
China from January 1 to May 31 ag- 
gregated approximately 77,000 tons. 


China has been allotted altogether 
241,000 tons by the IEFC for the first 
half of this year, including 75,000 tons 
from Thailand. The Chinese govern- 
ment has shipped by itself from Thai- 
land 1,389 tons during the period. 


Baht Note Circulation 


During the week ending May 5, 
there was a total of 2,518,429,557 baht 
in actual circulation throughout the 
country, compared to  2,517,690,576 
baht during the previous week. 

During the week ending April 28, 
the Bank of Thailand kept 44,473,128 
baht in its Banking Department, while 
during the week ending May 5 the 
bank had 43,734,147 baht in the de- 
partment. Including this 43,734,147 
baht, the total number of notes within 
the country was 2,562.163,704 baht. 

Against this amount the Bank of 
Thailand has equal backing, including 
711,231,159 baht in securities. 147.000,- 
000 baht in other assets, 934,868,785 
baht in foreign currencies and 769,- 
063,760 baht in gold bullion. 


Foreign Exchange Market 


An open exchange market in Bang- 
kok serves the requirements of eek 
chants and financiers. Ali banks ar 
authorised to deal in open paar 
business. Gold is traded officially per 
baht weight (15 grams). Average rates 
of last week for foreign bank notes 
and TT on principal countries in baht 
or ticals:— 


NOTES Buying Selling 


Pound sterling 58.00 61.00 

RS Pee. «Seta as 21.25 21.50 
Singapore S sce 6.45 6.70 
Hongkong$ ..... 3.50 3.60 
India Rupee = 4.10 4.20 
Burma Rupee 2.55 2.65 
ASIN ciche las = asia 0.44 0.4434! 
Gold Bars ...... 587.00 593.00 

Lt 
Pound Sterling 62.25 63.50 
Sterling for Imports 
(covered by Bank 
of Thailand) 59.50 
tae Ore eae avee sd 21.65 me 
Singapore$ ..... 7.35) 7.4! 
Fongkong $ SCS 3.86 3.97 
India Rupee .... 4.66 4.73 
India Rupee (Cal- 
cutta, Bombay 
covered by Bank 
of Thailand) .... 4.39 4.46 
Hongkong/ America 
Cross Rate ...... 6.00 
Commodity Markets 

Current average market prices in 


Bangkok. Prices in Baht or Ticals. 
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Economic Developments in Indonesia 


Political uncertainty resulting from 
the military action of the Netherlands 
Government dominated the economy in 
the first few months of 1949. Problems 
either created or aggravated by the 
rnilitary operations confronted the Ad- 
ministration, such as (1) financing in- 
creasing import requirements in the 
face of the growing stringency of the 
foreign-exchange position; (2) subjuga- 
tion of insurgent element; (3) gradual 
inflation; (4) rehabilitation of estates 
and revival of production for export. 

The food-supply problem is unsatis- 
factory due to several contributing 
factors, such as the disruption of trans- 
port, the preemption of facilities by the 
military, and seasonal fluctuations in 
food ‘supply (the wet monsoon rice 
harvest is generally in March or April). 
The advent of the harvest and the 
scheduled shipments from abroad are 
expected to alleviate the situation. 

It is not yet possible to obtain a 
clear picture of the actual condition in 
the areas recovered by the Dutch in 
December and January. Reports in- 
dicate that while Sumatra is relatively 
secure, sections of Java are being sub- 
jected to heavy irregular action. Some 
instances of violence to planters have 
been noted, but in general the reports 
conflict as to the extent and the seri- 
ousness of the difficulties. Economic 
rehabilitation, however, js largely con- 
fined to urban centres, although oil 
companies and various large plantation 
managements report advances. 

The cost-of-iiving index reveals an 
8 percent rise in January over Decem- 
ber at Batavia, increasing to 1,444 (July 


at Batavia ranged from 1.4 to 1.5 guil- 
cers for the milled product and 1.0 to 
1.15 guilders for pounded rice, per liter 
of 800 grams. 


Agricultural Products 


The recovery of estate and native 
agricultural lands in December ~ 1948 
and January 1949 has been too recent. 
te contribute materially to the total 
production of export crops. In Java, 
lack of security and the scorched-earth 
tactics are proving serious deterrents 
to increased production and rehabilita- 
tion on European plantations. 


In east Java, in December, a total of 
39 sugar estates, 109 “hill” estates (tea, 
coffee, cinchona, rubber, and certain 
others), and 104 tobacco estates were 
again under the supervision of the ori-- 
ginal owners. In west Java, of 265 rice 
mills prewar, 95 were (in December) in 
running condition, 78 damaged or a 
total loss, and information was lacking 
on 63 which were not milling for the 
Food Supply Board. Of a total of 457 
plantations, 313 had been recovered, 
and of these 257 had been returned to 
the original management. On _ the 
Sumatra east coast (in January) 21 
rubber and palm-oil estates had been 
reoccupied by owners since the recent 
recovery of this area. In view of the 
widespread damage to the processing 
plants, arrangements were under way 
to ship products to plantations in other 
areas for processing. 


Rubber 

Although the December production of 
estate rubber (13,498 metric tons) was 
12 percent higher than in November, 


1938=100). The free-market rice price 
GENERAL me 
PTY OTE erat chart 1300 per picui. 
Tan Ingotss o: wet - 25-28 ,, kilo. 
Wolfram 3. ceca « 1160 ,, picul. 
Antimony ......... 3000 ,, ton. 
Rubber grade 1 6.10 ,, kilo. 
Rubber grade 2 G0) bes ss 
Rubber grade 3 5:60" |, “a 
Rubber grade 4 5:30) 5, Pe 
Rubber grade 5 510-5, 4 
COPY ce se eg 130-150 ,, picul 
Coconut. on <2 osc 255 55 or 
Pepper (white) 2800 _ ,, . 
Pepper (black) .... 1800 _ ,, * 
Sticklac New 1948 

SHOOK sails coi neatis 430 ,, Pe 
Shellac local quality 1S ne LL 
FOODSTUFFS 
Onions (local 

quality) No. 1 .. 45 per picul. 
Onions (local 

quality) No. 2 .. rive ra 
Gane cd cieo ease 120: 35 i 
Dry chilli 

(Chiengmai) Sh04 4; PA 
Dry chilli 

(Sawankaloke) 260 &;; % 
Dry chilli 

(Bang Chang) .... SB aa as 
Brown Sugar 
_ No. 1 quality .... a hoes + 
Brown Sugar 

No. 2 quality .... 2B toss es 
Sago (small grain} 900) 55 in 
Sago (big grain) .. BOs 4 


SEEDS 
Sesame (black) 170 per picul. 
Sesame (white) 260... 
Soyabeans. ........ pha 3 
Greenpeas” Gea.25-- 102 ,, a 
Groundnuts ....... 225 —,, a 
Castor seeds ...... 125-130 ,, os 
Lotus seeds 

(unhusked) ..... 10 5; s 
Lotus seeds 

(husked)> ti 0- = 2153 S 
Red! peas 2. sco as > 13555 a 
White peas ........ She < 
Black beans ....... 130) A 
FLOUR 
Rice fiour : 

No. 1 quality .... 125 per picul. 
Rice flour 

No. 2 quality .... (52's 3 


Glutinous rice flour 100: ;, 

Tapioca flour No. 1 quality per bag 
of 50 kilograms 85 baht. Tapioca flour 
No. 2 quality per bag of 50 kilograms 
70 baht. 


HIDES 


per picul 575 


Hide (cow) dry 
ae ik 


Buffalo hide dry 


Salted buffalo hide .... ,, » 180 
Buffalo hide (arsenic) . s » 700 
Deer hide (dry) ...... ; ess) 
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the total output. including native, was 
estimated to have been somewhat 
lower in December than in the preced- 
ing month. Tappers are reported hesi- 
tant to work in frequently insecure re- 
gions. This factor, in addition to heavy 
rains over wide areas. resulted in no 
improvement in the rubber production 
in January. Many estates remain un- 
Occupied because of lack of security, 
with the extent of the damzage not yet 
fully appraised. Exports during Jan- 
uary 1949 totaled 32.725 metric tons— 
an increase of 11 percent over Decem- 
ber 1948 (30,288 tons)—and consisted 
of 16,780 tons estate rubber (December 
6.230 tons), 11,603 tons of native pro- 
ducts from the Federal area (December 
10,970 tons), and 4.342 tons from the 
Republican area (December 11,088 
tons). 


Indonesian Rubber Exports 


Estimates of Indonesia's 1948 rubber 
exports gave shipments of 272,755 
metric tons during the year, 3 percent 
under earlier estimates of 280,000 tons 
from Federal territories. Of the 272,- 
755 tons shipped, 102,930 tons came 
from estates and 169.825 tons from 
mative producers. The United States 
was the largest single buyer of Indo- 
nesian rubber, taking 98,100 tons, or 
36 percent of the total. Other buyers, 
in the order of percentage taken were 
‘Singapore, with 70,200 tons, or 26 per- 
cent; the Netherlands, 55,300 or 20 per- 
eent; and Japan, 11,800 tons, or 5 per- 
cent, of all shipments. 

In February and March, Dutch busi- 
ness circles professed to see little effect 
on rubber production resulting from 
military action. They estimated dam- 
age to Java’s rubber at about 10 per- 
cent, and to that of Sumatra at not 
- more than 12 percent. A Dutch repre- 
sentative of owners and _ exporters 
stated, however, that much machinery 
that would be difficult to replace had 
been wiped out in Java, and that future 
production and exports would be diffi- 
cult to predict. 


Coal 


Coal production in Indonesia increas- 
ed substantially during 1948, although 
it fell short of the 600,000-ton goal by 
- 80,000 tons. The Boekit Asem mine in 
Sumatra produced 357,000 tons in 1948, 
compared with 163,000 tons in 1947, 
and production from mines in Borneo 
increased from 125,000 tons in 1947 to 
163,000 in 1948. The above figures do 
not include production of the Ombilin 
mine in north-west Sumatra, for which 
data are not available. 

The sharp increase in output of the 
Boekit Asem mine can be attributed 
partly to the import of some new equip- 
ment. Two scrapers and some tractors 
and bulldozers have helped to move the 
coal out of the mines more efficiently 
during the past year. 


_ Indonesia has attajned self-sufficiency 
in coal, except for imports needed for 
the manufacture of gas. An agreement 
recently was reached with the Nether- 
lands providing, among other things, 
for the delivery of 30,000 tons of gas 
coal to Indonesia during the the year 
ending September 30, 1949. In the year 
ended September 30, 1948, the Nether- 
lands exported>25,000 tons to Indonesia. 


Copra 


January production, as indicated by 
Copra Board purchases. amounted to 
33,142 tons (December 40,049 tons), an 
increase of 20 percent over average 
monthly output during 1948. Eastern 
Indonesia contributed 27.700 tons. West 
Bornea 4,900, Java 342, and Lombok 
200 tons. February output was 33,500 
tons, and the estimate for March 28,500 
tins. Exports during January of 33,756 
tons (December 16.441 tons) showed an 
increase of more than 67 percent over 
1948 average monthly exports. Of the 
January total, the Netherlands recelved 
30.708 tons and Japan 3,048 tons. Ex- 
port estimates stand at 20,662 tons for 
February and 30,000 tons for March. 

Domestic sales of copra to oil mills 
amounted to 8,907 tons during January 
and 8,793 tons during February. 

Copra stocks held by the Covra Board 
at the end of January totaled 49,594 
tons and at the end of February 53,000 
tons. 

Prices paid by the Copra Board to 
native producers were decreased 6 
guilders per 100 kilograms on all grades, 
effective February 1, the new rates 
being, per 100 kilograms: Sun-dried. 39 
guilders; mixed, 37 guilders; and Tel- 
quel, 34 guilders. On March 1, copra 
prices were to be cut another 4 guilders 
per 100 kilograms on all grades. 

Preliminary totals of 1948 copra sta- 
tistics are as follows: Production 
(Copra Fund purchases), 334.527 tons; 
exvorts, 242,246 tons. valued at 1457,- 
046.000 guilders; deliveries to oil mills, 
62.433 tons: stocks as of December 21, 
1948, 59.038 tons. 

The distribution of copra exports dur- 
ing 1948 was as follows: Netherlands, 
161.999 tons: Bizonal Germany. 19.892; 
Sweden, 11,857; Canada. 8.455; Belgium, 
8.147: Switzerland. 6,604: France, 6.032; 
United States. 5.826, Denmark. 4,186; 
Norway, 3.048; Polend. 2,540; Czecho- 
slovakia. 2.032; and Union of South 
Africa, 1,628 tons. 


Tobacco 


Many seedbeds in the Deli region of 
the east coast of Sumatra are in a 
serious state of neglect, a condition 
aggravated by pests and plant diseases 
and shortage of labour. It is planned. 
nevertheless, to restore 5,000 beds for 
the eventual production of wrapper 
leaf tobacco for the United States trade. 
In Java. the production of flue-cured 
tobacco in the Bodionegoro and Klaten 
areas in the recently reoccupied zones 
depends uvon the further stabilization 
of the region. Th general outlook for 
tobacco in 1949 is considered more 
favourable. Production in 1949 is es- 
timated at 3,200 tons Deli tobacco 
(1948: 1.200 tons) and 2,500 tons for the 
Besuki district. 


Metals and Minerals 


January bauxite production of 60,971 
tons (December 34,915 tons) equaled 
168 percent. of 1948 average monthly 
outout (36,300 tons), and exnorts of 
77.777 tons (December 23.173 tons) 
eaualed 208 percent of the 1948 average 
(37,300 tons). January outvut of tin 
concentrates in Banka, Billiton, and 
Singkep amounted to 3,345 tons. a rise 


of more than 8 percent from Decem- 
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ber's level of 3,087 tons. Following the 
December-January military action, 
various petroleum companies repossess- 
ed fields and refineries in Sumatra and 
Java. Crude-oj] output in January con- 
tinued to rise, with estimates of the. 
trade given at 3,300,000 barrels—ap- 
proximately 3 percent over December's 


production of 3,200,000 barrels. Nov- 
ember crude-oi] imports (from Sara- 
wak, British Borneo) totaled 119,000 


tons. December exports of petroleum 
products amounted to 347.104 tons, 
valued at 25,300,000 guilders, a decline 
from November's receipts of 27,100,000 
guilders. Total exports for the year 
amounted to 3.846.582 tons, valued at 
257,924,000 guilders (1947, 767,904 tons; 
1940, 6,347,664 tons). 


Finance 


Money in circulation dropped from 
1,626,000,000 guilders on December 31, 
1948, to 1,615,000,000 guilders by Jan- 
uary 29, 1949. The local press reports 
some strengthening of the Republican 
rupiah as against the guider, the quota- 
tions varying, however, with the note 
denominations. Prices are as follows: 
100-rupiah notes at 60 guilder cents; 
rupiah 25, 10, and 5 notes at 2.50 
guilders. 


Production and Exports of Bauxite in 
Indonesia 


During 1948 production of bauxite 
began on a significant scale for the first 
time since the war in the Bintan mines, 
which now account for the entire Indone- 
sian output. Production amounted to 
430,986 long tons, With an alumina eon- 
tent of 54 to 55 percent. Since actual 
postwar production did not begin until 
October 1947, a valid comparison between 
1947 and 1948 cannot be made. The 1948 
output, however, was considerably high- 
er than the prewar peak of 270,870 
long tongs produced jin 1940. 


Exports during 1948 totaled 448,125 
long tons, of which 336,907 long tens 
were shipped to the United States, a 
small quantity to Formosa, and most of: 
the remainder to Japan. 


Modern machinery, most of it import- 
ed from the United States during 1947, 
was used to recover the bauxite, and it 
was conveyed by mechanized equipment 
to two dockside storage bunkers. These 
bunkers have capacities of approximate- 
ly 9,000 and 10,000 tons each, 


The capacity of the Bintan operations 
is placed at 50,000 tons per month, but 
production is limited by loading facilit- 
‘ies and by the availability of ships for 
taking the bauxite away. There is but 
one loading jetty and turn-around time 
for a ship is 36 hours. Therefore, ships 
have to call at spaced intervals. Irre- 
gular ship arrivals at times have result- 
ed in sudden strains on production and 
loading facilities, followed by periods of 
because of filled 
storage bunkers and lack of ships. 
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Philippine Industrial 
Development 


(From our own Correspondent) 
Sugar 


In pre-war days exports of sugar 
constituted 63 per cent of the total 
export trade of the Philippines. Apart 
from that, the by-products accruing 
from the sugar also formed a valuable 
addition to the profits from the in- 
dustry, while the revenue derived by 
the Government made up to about 50 
per cent of its yearly income. 

Investments in the industry sean 
ed to Pesos 575 million of which P.163 
million were invested in manufacturing 
plants, P.362 million in land and P.45 
million on crop loans to planters, There 
were in all about 24,000 plantations 
with roughly two million people de- 
pendent upon the industry for their 
livelihood. 

During the war years the industry 
was almost entirely destroyed. The 
Pearl Harbour bombing totally ruined 
13 of the 41 mills operating at that 
time, 12 were heavily damaged and 13 
less seriously. Farmers were forced 
tou abandon their plantations and eke 
out a living in the mountains where 
they had fled to escape the Japanese, 
who also. seized all the work animals 
and implements. After the liberation 
the farmer found little hope of re- 
habilitation but according to reports, 
at the end of 1948 the sugar industry 
rose from a production of 400.000 tons 
in 1947-48 to over 700,000 tons in 1948- 
49 with twenty-six plants now work- 
ing. The value cf these exports rose 
from P.4,081,188 in 1948 to P.41,580,077 
in 1949. It would seem from these 
figures that, in spite of the Govern- 
ment’s inability to give help to the 
extent demanded a great deal is being 
done to reinstate the industry. 


Lumber Trade 


There are more than 17 million 
hectares out of the 29 million hectares 
of land area of the Philippines in 
forests, 13 million being in commercial 
forests. There were 342 sawmills in 
operation in 1948 with an aggregate 
daily capacity of 5,217 cubic meters. 
These mills during 1948 produced 
nearly 800,000 cubic meters with a 
trade value of P.71 million. 

The industry is in a promising con- 
dition with a further exploitation of 
3.5 million hectares giving an allow- 
able annual cut of 4 million cubic 
meters of timber. During 1948 the 
total production of logs was 1.9 million 
cubic meters, which was only 50 per 
cent of the amount allowed for cutting. 
The growth of the industry can be 
gleaned from the fact that at the end 
of the fiscal year in 1946 a quarter of 
a million cubic meters had been cut 
whereas two million at the end of the 
1948 fiscal year had been‘ cut. Of this 
approximately 14.5 million board feet, 
valued at 3:3 million pesos were ex- 
ported.’ 
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Philippine Government Business 

Enterprises 

The availability for sale, lease, or 
placement under private management 
contract of certain ‘‘profit-making” en- 
terprises owned by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment was announced by President 
Quirino on March 14. The Government 
negotiates now with private investors for 
the purchase or control of the following 
subsidiaries of its National Development 
Company: the textile mill, nail factory, 
sawmill, sugar refinery, and food-can- 
ning facilities. Also mentioned are the 
Manila Hotel, the Government’s Housing 
and Homesite Corporation, and the 
lattex’s hollow-cement-block factory. In 
all cases, priority ‘will be granted firms 
with 60 per cent or more Filipino-owned 
capital. The sawfill may be purchased 
by a Filipino-American combine, while 
the National Federation of Sugar Plan- 
ters has requested first consideration in 
‘he sale of the refinery. 

Although the Government’s announce- 
ment referred to all enterprises offered 
for sale as profit-making, specific infor- 
mation on their individual financial posi- 
tion is not available. It is known, how- 
ever, that the 80.000 foot sawmill in Min- 
danao has never been in operation, the 
reconstructed sugar refinery reopened 
only in February 1949, and the nail 
tactory commenced limited production 
in late 1948. 

Embargo on Scrap Metals 

The exportation of scrap metals was 
rrohibited by the Philippine Cabinet 
on March 22, 1949, in order to conserve 
raw materials for a proposed Govern- 
ment steel mill. The implementation 
of the prohibition became effective 
March 23. Exemptions are _ being 
authorized for certain pending cases. 
Shipments of scrap metals will be 
allowed to proceed, on which export 
licences were issued and royalty was 
paid on or before March 23, 1949, or 
on which applications for export 
licenses were already filed and refer- 
red to the National Development Co. 
for inspection and recommendation 
before March 23. 

Warehousing of. Controlled Imports. 

The transfer of controlled shipments 
to bonded warehouses by the Bureau 
of Customs has been authorized by the 
Philippine Import Control Board, on 
condition that releases from bonded 
warehouses are to be cleared by the 
Beard. This is pursuant to a previous 
announcement that the Import Con- 
trol Board would assume full control 
of the release of incoming controlled 
merchandise, in order to ensure com- 
pliance with import quota restrictions. 
Country Mark-of-Origin Regulations 

Customs Administrative Order No. 
79, relative to marking the name of 
the country of origin on imported 
articles, was circulated recentiy by 
the Philippine Bureau of Customs, 
Manila, Issued for the instruction of 
Customs Chiefs of Divisions of the 
Manila Customhouse, customs brokers, 
importers, and others concerned, the 
order interprets in detail requirements 
established by section 1272 of the Re- 
eee Administrative Code, as amend- 
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Reports from Singapore and 
Malaya 


Rubber, 


Ocean shipments of rubber (sheet,. 
crepe, latex, etc.) from Singapore and. 

‘alaya during April and May 1949 
showed a total of 138,909 long tons, 
1.e., 74,586 tons in April and 64,323 
tons in May. April shipments showed 
an increase of 10.5% compared with 
the same month in 1948 (67,464 tons) 
but a drop of 3.5% against March 1ly4y 


(77,435 t.); while May shipments. 
showed a tall ot 10.6% against May 
1948 (88,368 +.) and also a drop of 


13.6% against April of this year (74,— 
586 t.)- Taking January 1949 figures 
(93,663 t.) for comparison, May ship- 
ments of rubber indicated a decline of 
31.3% while April shipments showed a. 
drop of 20.3% 

Cumulative figures for the five 
months January through May 1949 
totalled 391,304 tons, as against 391,432 
t. for the corresponding period in 1948 
and 401,118 t. for 1947 (Jan./May). 

Shipments of rubber from Singapore 
in April amounted to 42,538 t. and 
from the Federation to 32,048 t., in May’ 
these figures were 34,144 t. and 30,179: 
t. respectively. For the first tive 
months, the figures of shipments from. 
Singapore totalled 209,517 t. and from 
the Federaticn 181,687 t. 

The main purchasers of rubber 
during April and May 1949 were the 
following countries: United States 
April 25,862 tons, May 20,159 tons. 
(fotal January/May 118,406 t.), United 
Kingdom April 9236 t. May 11489 t. 
(65,181 t.), Germany 5134 t. and 5465 t. 
(33,494 t), USSR 13416t. and_ nil 
(32,856 t.), France 5382 t. and 6290 t. 
(25,487 1.), Netherlands 320 t. and 
1789 t. (17,352 t.), Canada 1941 t. and 
1402 +t. (12,740 t.), Italy 2812 t, and 
1885 t. (12,667 t.), Japan 45 t. and 914 
t. (11,532 t.), South Africa 1641 t. and 
1610 t. (9,394 t.), Australia 800 t. and 
1859 t. (7,792 t.). Exports to China for 
the first five months of 1949 totalled 
3660 tons and to Hongkong 3425 tons. 


Tin. 


Exports of tin ynetal (primary) trom 
Singapore and the Federation of 
Malaya amounted to 3681 tons. for 
April and J777 t. for May, a total of 
23,140 t. for the period vanuary/May 
1949 us compared with 20,165 t. for 


the sarne period in 1948. The April 
figures for exports of tin metal 
(primary) showed a fall of 37% 


against April 1948 (5879 t.) and of 
36% against January 1949 (5844 t.), 
while the amount for May was lower 
by 58% than the figures for May 1948 
(3895 t.) and hy 69% than those for 
January 1949, 

Shipments of tin for the period 
January/May 1949 went mainly to the 
USA 16711 tons, British Common- 
wealth 3497 t., the Continent of Europe 
2871 t.. other countries 57 t. and the 
UK 4 t. 
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Soap. 


According to details supplied by the 
Registrar of Malayan Statistics, the 
quantity of soap manufactured in 
Singapore and the Federation of 
Malaya during April 1949, as declared 
by the principal manufacturers was 
35.012 cwts, i.e., 23,485 cwts in Singa- 
pore and 9577 cwts in the Federation, 
the amcunt sold was 22,003 cwts 
(Singapore 13,217 cwts and Federation 
8686 cwts) and stocks on hand at the 
end of the month were 25,246 cwts 
(20,702 'ewts and 4544 cwts). 

Imports of soap from abroad for the 
period January/April were as follows: 
washing soap 20,280 cwts, (for the 
month of April 6831 cwts), toilet soap 
428664 lbs (117,246 Ibs), other kinds 
of soap 185,655 lhs. (26,190 lbs). The 
chief importers January/April were: 
United Kingdom washing soap 17,959 
ewts, toilet soap 372,574 Ilbs., other 
soaps 180,719 Ibs. Australia washing 
soap 265 cwts, toilet soap 46,980 lbs, 
other soaps 176 lbs, Hongkong washing 
soap 280 ecwts, toilet soaps 6450 lbs, 
other soaps 4480 lbs, Java washing 
soaps 1776 cwts, India toilet soaps 2570 
Ibs, other countries toilet soaps 170 
Ibs, other soaps 280 lbs. 

The main exports of washing soap, 
totalling 52,361 cwts for the period Jan- 
cuary through April went to Hongkong 
26,774 cwts (48%). Sumatra and other 
Dutch Islands 9165 cwts, North Borneo, 
Sarawak and other British countries 
in asia 7718 cwts, Arabia 3368 cwts, 
other countries 5336 cwts; exports of 
teilet soap totalling 8653 lbs January/ 
April went to Sumatra and other 
Dutch Islands 4699 lbs, Hongkong 1885 
lbs, Pakistan 1110 lbs, other countries 
959 lbs; exports of other soaps amount- 
ing to 25,834 lbs. went to Sumatra and 
other Dutch Islands 24,409 lbs, other 
countries 1425 lbs. 


Coconut Oil and Copra 


Exports of copra during March from 
Singapore and the Federation amount- 
ed to 3,637.38 tons to the value of 
$$2,140,885, and imports came _ to 
6001.41 tons to the value of $3,089,993. 
Norway took 1251 tons, Denmark 1008 
tons, the Netherlands 406 tons, Poland 
4i6 tons and India 100 tons. Imports of 
copra during the month were mainly 
from Sumatra, North Borneo and 
Rhiow, 

The coconut oil exported during 
March from Singapore and _ the 
Federation totalled 4670.49 tons valued 
at $4,390,677, the main purchasers 
peing: India 812 tons, Germany 607 
tons, France 601 tons, Egypt 476 tons, 
Pakistan 436 tons and Italy 414 tons. 
Only 11 tons of coconut oil were im- 
ported. 


Gold 


The Federation’s gold output of 
10,212 ounces last year doubled that of 
1947 and realised $673,992. Production 
reached its peak in December when 
1,271 ounces were mined. The biggest 
gold producing mine was the Raub 
Australian Gold Mines in Pahang. 


Since 1869 it had a total production of 
767,080 ounces, The mine had been 
damaged very severely during the 
war. Though much rehabilitation had 
been clone, it was not likely to reach 
full production for some time. There 
were a number of smail gold workings 
in Pahang, but production was. in- 


significant. 
Raub Australian Gold Mining 
Company’s 20-head stamp battery 


gave the following output in the period 
since October 10, 1948: 


Period Tonnage Fine gold 
crushed prod.,. ozs. 
Nov. 6 2,085 660.518 
Dec. 4 1,614 539.194 
Vanes 1. 1,649 688.280 
Jan. 29 1,600 524.903 
Feb. 26 1,632 591.943 
Mar. 26 1,611 943.119 
Apr. 23 1,687 711.366 
(Recovery for period to March 26, 


that being the last period of the finan- 
cial year, was assisted by a thorough 
elean-out of all boxes.) 


Prospects of Tin Mining 

New mining areas will have to be 
located unless mining is to be severely 
restricted in the not too distant future, 
forecasts the 1948 Bulletin of Statistics 


on the Federation’s mining industry. 
The emergency, it states, had caused 
an almost complete cessation of tin 


prospecting. A large number of appli- 
cations had been received during the 
year, but it was possible to carry out 
prospecting only in areas which were 
easiiy accessible and considered safe 
from terrorist attacks. The report 
states that it is certain much _ pros- 
pecting will be done as soon as con- 
ditions permit. 


Although the rehabilitation of mines 
had been retarded and a number of 
mining personnel had lost their lives 


from terrorist attacks, little damage 
had been caused, generally. Labour 
troubles during the first half of the 


year caused considerable loss of work- 
ing hours and wages showed a great 
increase over the pre-war levels, After 
the emergency was declared and action 
taken against Communists, there was 
a great reduction in strikes and labour 
disturbances. In fact, since the com- 
mencement of the emergency, there 
has been a total absence of strikes 
amongst mine labourers. 


The number of mines rose _ steadily 
from 378 in 1947 to 614 at the end of 
December 1948, The total acreage of 
mining land in Perak. Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang at the end of 
1948 was 538,912. The production of 
tin-ore in January 1948 was 3,381 tons, 
and, in December 1948, it was 4,268 
tons. The production figure for De- 
cember is equivalent to an annual rate 
ot 51,216 tons, or 64 per cent of the 
1940 production of 80,651 tons which 
is the highest ever obtained. 


tremely difficult to 
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Malaya—Japan Trade 


Malayan sales to Japan can be in- 
creased within the scope of the British 
trade agreement with Japan, now 
under consideration, Singapore and the 
Federation play an important part in © 
trade with Japan. The present trade 
agreement expires on June 30. Nego- 
tiations for the new agreement will 
begin on July 15 and will probably be 
modelled on the present one. The basis 
of the trade arrangement with Japan is 
that the Sterling Area should play as 
large a part as possible in trade be- 
tween Japan and the outside world. 
The arrangement has succeeded well 
with Sterling Area purchases running . 
higher than sales and thus SCAP in 
Japan had a net sterling balance in 
hand, Sales by Malaya could therefore 
be stepped up. 

Regarding Malayan purchases from 
Japan. there is much room for im- 
provement as Japan should be capable 
of supplying all the textiles and manu- 
factures needed by Malaya, the only 
limit appears to be the amount of 
money which Malaya is authorised to 
spend jn Japan, In actual practice there 
must be two limitations:—The overall 
figure at which trade between the 
Sterling Area and occupied Japan was 
to balance, if a balance was to be 
achieved; and Malaya’s participaition 
within the framework provided by the 
trade arrangement. 

Of Malayan, exports rubber was 
limited by appropriations sufficient to 
cover 30,000 tons annually. Japanese 
manufacturers could obtain additional 
supplies against orders for manu- 
facturing goods for export. Malaya was 
Japan’s only source of latex supply, 
aud from June 1 to December 31 last 
year. 120,000 gallons had been pur- 
chased. 2,106 tons of restituted tin had 
been contracted for in Japan at an 
approximate value of £221,198. There 
would be no further purchases of tin 
during the present trade agreement. 
Jepan’s total demand for iron ore was 
1,000,000 tons annually and for this, 
the Kuala Dungun mine in Malaya 
had been committed. 


The Rubber Price Situation 

The rubber situation has been rather 
a gloomy one for Malaya, which has 
been unable to stand up to the ham- 
mering received by the New York 
market. Conditions in New York have 
resulted in nervousness in all other 
markets. There is nothing to suggest 
that the present satisfactory statistical 
positicn of rubber is deteriorating. 
Rather the opposite still appears to be 
the case. The momentum of the fall 
has therefore been a matter of surprise. 

The lower prices have brought in 
fresh inquiry and appreciable quan- 
tities have been bought for export. 

The sharp break in rubber prices ana 
the continued subsequent fall is ex- 
analyse. British 
selling interests have been undercut by 
the Dutch in respect of sales towards 
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Report from Japan 


(From our own Correspondent) 

The past few weeks have seen a 
definite break in the monetary con- 
trol exercised by the occupation forces 
in Japan since 1945. This break is 
{the result of the permission to reopen 
stock exchanges in Tokyo, Osaka and 
Nagoya. This action is undoubtedly 
a step towards complete Japanese con- 
trol of foreign currency accounts. 
Concurrently with the easing o7 
monetary restrictions the United States 
authorities announced that foreign 
trade offices are 
about ten of the leading European 
cities. Trade representatives are also 
to be sent to the main manufacturing 
areas abroad, but what is perhaps 
stil more important, the Japanese 


America, and it is also apparent that 
a certain amount of rubber has been 
smuggled into America via Hongkong. 
Although these operations were con- 
ducted at a lower price than that 
demanded for sterling rubber, this is 
not considered sufficient in itself to 
acccunt for the recent behaviour of the 
market. Growing signs of American 
trade recession may affect prices, but 
‘any such recession is more. or less 
counterbalanced by reduced production 
in Malaya. Some reaction from the 
sharp decline is to be expected, but in 
the absence of any pronounced liqui- 
dation it is difficult to foretell when 
and from what level it will begin. 


Share Market 


A reduced volume of trading and 
lower prices in all sections were re- 
ecrded during June in the Malayan 
share rarket, The market persisted in 
igncring all bullish aspects in the 
grim business of conditioning itself to 
lower rubber commodity prices. 
Market revival in China on the  re- 
Opening of the Yangtse had no other 
repercussions than a marking up _ in 
Hongkong Banks. Nor did the fighting 


around the Bolivian tin mines affect 
Malayan Tin share quotations. apart 
from more huying interest but this 
interest was at lower levels. 
Malayan Loan 

Application lists for the £38,050,000 


issue of the Government of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya three per cent inscribed 
stock, 1974-76, were closed shortly afte: 
being opened on. May 12, the issue being 
oversubscribed. It had been thought that 
political uncertainty in the Far East 
might discourage investors. Some of the 
applications may have come from British 
Government departments, but notwith- 
Standing this, public support. was more 
extensive than was expected. The pur- 
pose of the loan is to rehabilitate and 
develop the railway system and other 
assets which suffered considerable war 
damage, Hitherto the cost has been met 
by local borrowing. 


to be opened in’ 


JAPAN 


government is making plans to sub- 
sidise branch offices of some of the 
leading Japanese corporations abroad. 
This scheme will cost roughly any- 
thing between US$ four or five million 


but the expenditure is recognised as 
essential in the anticipated trade 
drive. Another decision arrived at by 


the Government is the setting aside 
of around three million US$ annually 
to enable Japanese traders to parti- 
cipate in international trade fairs. 


Reparations. 


The cessation of reparations is fast 
becoming an accepted fact, but its re- 
percussions are still a matter of 
congratulation to the Japanese people. 
The decision to rescind all reparation 
payments was made by the United 
States authorities ag the outcome of 
the expressed American desire to set 
Japan on her feet as quickly as pos- 
sible. When this decision was an- 
nounced at the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion it was pointed out that Japan’s 
economy could not support another 
burden, besides which there must be 
no restriction on Japan’s peacetime 
production efforts. It is natural that 
those countries ear-marked for re- 
parations are not pleased, and it has 
been emphasised that there are many 
private munition plants and aircraft 
factories as well as other plants -le- 
voted to war which cannot contribute 
towards Japan’s peaceful rehabilitation 
and that therefore, the United States 
argument that further reparaticns 
would hinder progress is not accurate. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
decision to stop all reparations is 
final and that nothing mcr: can he 
done about it. Japan is jubilant, as 
it marks another step towards vre- 
establishment in the world of com- 
merce and trade. 


Iron Industry. 


The May figures for Japan’s output 
of pig iron, steel ingots and rolled 
steel are now available and show that 
a new post war high of 516,992 tons 
was produced, which included 122,638 
metric tons of pig iron, 244,276 metric 
tons of steel ingots and 150,078 of 
rolled steel. These figures are satisfy- 
ing and are attributed largely to the 
fact that there has been an uninter- 
rupted supply of electric power. 

Large quantities of iron ore have 
being imported »y SCAP into Japan 
from the Barajamada iron mines near 
Caleutta. Some half dozen ships have 
left Calcutta for Japan with cargoes 
of two or three thousand tons of ore. 
and a ship from Japan carrying 6,800 
tons of cement for Indig was schedul- 
ed to take back 6,500 tons of iron ore. 


Textiles. 


In the early days of May it was an- 
nounced that SCAP had arranged to 
buy US$30 million worth of raw cot- 
ton from the United States for Jap- 
anese mills. This cotton, bought 
through the revolving fund establish- 
ed by Congress helped to swell the 
substantial increase in textile produc- 
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tion evidenced during the first quarter 
of the year. Exports of textiles during 
the same period nearly equalled the 
nation’s total export goal and amount- 
ed to US$72 million. Since then there 
hag however, been a gradual falling 
which still shows a tendency to-con- 
tinue, 


Tourists. 

Japan has always recognised the 
value of her tourist trade although in 
pre-war days the authorities preferred 
it to be confined to certain areas, 
thus making it easier to supervise. 
This year the Transportation Ministry 
is preparing a plan to _ stimulate 
tourist trade once more and it is an- 
ticipated that approximately some 
18,000 foreign tourists will visit the 
country bringing in roughly 7% million 
U.S. dollars. Last year some 6,000 
tourists. and foreign traders visited 
Japan and spent around US$ 3 million. 


Japan’s Trade for first quarter 1949 


Japan’s foreign trade from January 
through March totalled 36,326,000,000 
yen in exports and 28,254,000,000 in im- 
ports and resulted in a favourable 
balance of 8,072,000,000 yen. This year 
foreign trade totals show an increase 
of 510 per cent for imports. 

India was the principal buyer of 
Japanese textiles with Y9,527,000,000 
with of rayon yarn, spun rayon yarn, 
cotton yarn, cotton piece goods and 
machinery, followed by the United 
States with 7,888,000,000 yen worth of 
raw silk, piece goods, chinaware, toys, 
special steel and scrap iron. 

During the period under review ex- 
ports to India and the United States 
represented respectively, 26.4 and 21.7 


per cent of the total export trade. 
Hongkong, U.K., Korea, Aden, Thai- 
land (Siam), the Philippines, Singa- 


pore, France and Egypt followed. 
In the imports field the United States 
topped the list with 16,887,000,000 yen 


worth of wheat, flour, mineral oil, 
barley, raw cotton, drugs and coal 
and accounted for 59.8 per cent of 
Japan’s total imports during this 
period. 


Next to the United States, was China 
with 2,017,000,000 (7.1 per cent of 
the total imports), Hawaii with 1,185,- 
000,000 yen (3.5 per cent). Japan’s im- 
ports from these countries were sugar, 
iron ore, hemp and mineral oil. 


Y'OREIGN INVESTMENTS IN JAPAN 


The Foreign Investment Committee 
in Tokyo on April 1 informally decided 
to permit the following applications 
for foreign procurement of property 
rights and foreign business activities:— 

Procurement of property rights: (1) 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. of Britain will 
buy up all the shares in the Toyo Bab- 
cock Company ‘Before the war the 
former held two-thirds of the latter’s 
shares). On the other hand, it will 
make superior boilers for domestic 
consumption and export to the sterling 
areas; (2) The Sun Enamel Company 
of the United States will buy 10 per 
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Resumption of Official 
Trading of Share Markets 
in Japan 


From the end of the war up until 
the present time, securities transac- 
tions have played no small role in the 
absorption of ccpital. However, as 
such deals were of an informal nature, 
namely, of an off-mart character, and 


limited to restrictions relative to 
prices and _ circulation, the securities 
market could not function to its 


maximum capacity. This was again 
attributable to the continued in- 
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cent of a certain Japanese firm's 
shares and, in exchange, give the 
patent and sales rights to the latter 
company. Royalty will be paid from 
part of the receipts from sales: (3) 
Sulzer & Bros. of Switzerland will re- 
ceive royalty for patent rights and 
technical data offered to the Mitsubi- 
shi Heavy Industries Company; and 
(4) The Frank Packing Co. of Canada 
will establish a subsidiary concern and 
purchase dwellings. 

Business activities: Q) A Chinese 
individual will establish a hospital, a 
school and a research institute and 
import Chinese medicine; and (2) A 
foreign publisher who has a copyright 
in Japan, will start a publishing busi- 
ness. 

A business contract has been con- 
cluded between the Sun Oil Company 
(the United States) and the Nippon 
Tsusho K.K. The latter is to sell in 
Japan oil products, machine oil in 
particular, as an cgent for the US. 
company. Besides this company. there 
are already in operation three oil firms 
—Caltex, Japan Shell and Standard 
Oil. 

The International Goodrich Company 
has completed preparations to reinstate 
its holding in the Yokohama Rubber 
Company. The Yokohama _ Rubber 
Company was established through 
joint investment by the I.G. Company 
and Japanese interests, but LG. shares 
were later bought in _ toto by the 
Japanese investors. 

Business talks between the National 
Cash Register Company of the United 
States and the Japan National Cash 
Register Company have been making 
smooth progress. The J.N.C.R. Com- 
pany was capitalized at Y2,000.000, of 
which Y1,400.000, or 70 per cent. was 
owned by the U.S. Comnvany but later 
sold to Japanese investors. 

In accordance with a directive from 
the Finance Ministry. the Chuo Gomu 
K.K., capitalized at Y80,000,000, on 
May 28 decided tb reorganize itself 
under Dunlop management | through 
the following steps: Out of its 400.000 
shares (160,000 shares, each Y50. paid 
up as of December. 1941 recalculated 
at the face value of Y20 per share). 
399,248 shares shall be transferred to 
the British Dunlop interests; The title 
shall ba changed to the Japan Dunlop 
Rubber Company, and the present 
personnel, assets and liabilities shall 
be transferred in toto to the reorga- 
nized company. Al] the directors of 
the Chuo Gomu K.K. have decided to 
resign. 
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stability of Japan’s economy as well as 
the inadequacy of facilities to conduct 
such transactions, which inevitably 
led to unsatisfactory deals on the out- 
side market. 

However, from May 14, this year, 
the reopening of three securities ex- 
changes at Tokyo, Osaka and Nagoya 
was authorized by SCAP. Prior to 
such a step, the following three prin- 
ciples were laid down from May 1 as 
a basic rule governing the operation 
of securities transaction centers, there- 
by marking an important change in 
past buying-selling practice. 

(1) Clear-cut designation of the 
time when transaction chits are con- 
signed and the time when such a trans- 
action is made at the _ place of ex- 
changes; (2) The listed stocks of the 
exchange must be transacted at the 
exchange and over-the-counter trans- 
actions are to be prohibited; (3) All 
future transactions such as short and 
long futures are to be prohibited. 

With reference to the fundamentals, 
two points were made clear. Firstly, 
the first two principles constitute a 
ban of the existing buying-selling for- 
mula, and the last one is the policy 
tc be pursued after the reopening of 
the securities exchanges. 

Under the past traditional transac- 
tion procedure, buying-selling opera- 
tions on the outside market have been 
paralleled with over-the-counter (pur- 
chases & sales at securities firm) 
transactions. In outside market opera- 
tions, clients place their orders with 
securities operators who in turn place 
them on the outside market for pur- 
chases or sales, or a legitimate prac- 
tice insofar as this is concerned. How- 
ever. there have been unscrupulous, 
profiteering operators. These indivi- 
duals have employed the tactics of buy- 
ing up securities cheaply and re-selling 
them at originally quoted prices to 
clients in cases when quotations have 
fallen after bids were received from 
their clients. By sich a practice, they 
managed to clear a profit amounting 


to the difference between the two 
prices. 
The new stipulation relative to the 


tume when chits are consigned and 
transactions are completed deprives 
operators of such a profiteering op- 
portunity. While it may not be said 
that there were a great number of 
operators utilizing such a technique, 
it !s an actuality that there were such 


instances, In this sense, the new 
stipulation must be deemed an ad- 
vantage in protecting the interest of 
clients. 

Over-the-counter transactions were 
nc less important than the outside 


market. These deals are estimated to 
heve amounted to 80-90 per cent of 
the market turnover, There were some 
aavantages, moreover, for clients in 
such over-the-counter transactions. To 
cite a few instances, a client could 
bypass the time-delay arising from the 
necessity of having orders placed on 
the outside market. Moreover, in the 
event there were nc shares, it meant 
that there would be no transactions. 
whereas in over-the-counter dealings 
it would immediately allow settlement. 
In: other words, over-the-counter 
transactions enabled transactions to be 
cerried out in a simple manner. Under 
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the new three-point regulations, how- 
ever, such over-the-counter transac- 
tions have been prohibited, and all 
buying and selling must go through 
the recognized channel. ’ 

The reason that such a practice was 
banned seems to lie in the fact that 
operators were tempted to do business 
for their clients without possessing 
necessary material backing. While 
this tendency may more or less be 
overlooked during normal times, it 
stimulated intangible buying and sell- 
ing such as during the boom in 
February, last year, when great share 
fluctuations prevailed, thereby leading 
to the danger of extensive losses on 
the part of investors. The abolishment 
of over-the-counter transactions thus 


means that such a peril has been 
eliminated. 
Under such circumstances, should 


over-the-counter transactions continue 
to be banned in the future, it appears 
that transactions may temporarily 
slump and the popularity of the stock 
market may be dampened. Such re- 
percussions on large securities mer- 
chants who had been handling a big 
volume of trade cannot be expected 
to be insignificant. There may be 
clients, too, who will experience in- 
convenience. However, such effects 
ere only transitional in character and 
do not constitute a permanent, basic 
inconvenience relative to the transac- 
tion itself. Thus, should the public 
be accustomed to the new procedure 
and come around to catrying out 
transactions on the market as de- 
signated, the trade in securities will 
take on a more healthy and open as- 


pect. Moreover, in the event of a 
sudden need to dispose of shares, it 
will be possible in exceptional cases 
to settle accounts off-hours through 
securities firms. 

The prohibition of future  transac- 
tions may have proved contrary to 


Future transac- 
one special 


market expectations 
tions, after all, embrace 
function. Spot trading involves cash 
and shares, and as such are marked 
with integrity. However, a_ recent 
study of actual conditions shows that 
spot trading is not without faults. 
Ever since October, last year, the 
consistent rise in stock quotations has 
ilustrated that investors have been 
able to profit simply from purchasing 
shares. Thus, it has been shown that 
people with capital have been able 
temporarily to push up share prices 
by concentrating on purchases. of 
popular issues. As presentday shares 
are not based on dividend there is no 
limit as to how high they can climb. 
The reason that recently there was a 
conspicuous irregularity in share prices 
seems to be due among others to the 
current spot trading procedure. Should 
futures, on the other hand, be permit- 
ted, shares for purchase would be off- 
set more readily by those for sale. 
This would mean that even though 
share prices may rise, the margin 
would become smaller, and_ there 
would be greater possibility of a 
smoother share trend. 

It seems that the prohibition of 
futures transactions under the afore- 
mentioned three principles was based 
on the consideration of the danger of 
the shortcomings of futures  transac- 
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Japanese War Reparations 


In accordance with the Far Eastern 
Commission’s interim reparations pro- 
gram, SCAP designated as reparations 
‘the following plants as on February 25, 
1949: 


SCAP-Designated Reparations Plants 


Category Number of Plants 
Mineral teem ayre <a ayke exis <hr 300 
GBednvance nq Macrae sok See 178 
Machine-tools .........-: 90 
Bearinvaen...% er. 27 
Fron—@— Steel. Wee ee es 20 
Sulphuric ACid) ...5.2... 23 
Sodanee ror stoaptas siapc=tcreten as 19 
Phermiel ig O Were as «iosyels oo oe 20 
Synthetic Rubber ..... 7 
Shipboilding | 20... oss. .2..- 19 
Army Arsenals ......-..- 50 
Naval PArHeNnaIS: foc sek, 51 
Gaboratories ......0085: 41 

PEGE ee ata otal's tates Tae R45 


Reparations plants now under control 
of the Commerce-Industry Ministry 
number 685, of which 470 plants are in 
operation. Their production in Janu- 
ary, 1949, are tabulated below in com- 
parison with the nation’s totals: 


Production by Reparations Plants 


Reparations 


Plants (Out- B/A, 


Nation's 


Category of Plants putin Jan.. Total (B) Ge 
"49) (A) 
‘Thermal Power (1,160 
ROWE 6 ee sles 207,619 346,419 6146 
Chemical (M/T) 
Caustic Soda 5.937 59.5 
Sulphuric Acid .. 54,602 27.6 
Hydrochloric Acid 4.992 56.7 
Liquid Chlorine 639 59.9 
Bleaching Powder , 2.779 44.7 
Carbolic Acid 144 75.0 
Nitrocellulose 254 74.4 
Metals (M/T) 
Pigs TRO! stein 61,731 196,388 5*.9 
Steel Ingot ...... 89,466 263.006 44.1 
Aluminium (Alloy & 
Rolled) ...... 127 566 22.4 
Vehicles (Number) 
Motor Cars (Tricycles 
Included) .... 1,763 2,093 88.6 
Bicycles (Complete) 15,266 55,265 27.6 
(Excl. Tires 
& Tubes) 19,593 70,330 277 
MCOOLETE NS ase. 637 662 96.2 
Steel Tires for Loco- 
motive Wheels ve vs 1,492 52.3 
Engines (Number) 
Diesel Engines (land 
MISO ete. airs, 6 41 392 13.6 


tions rather than their benefit in the 
light of the low level of Japan’s mar- 


ket condition. It thus appears that 
regular way transactions, at least, 
stand to be recognized in the future 


depending on the trend of the market 
and on the completion of an adequate 
structure for transactions. At any 
rate, the so-called three principles pre- 
pare for healthy market operations. 
safeguard clients in supplying capital 
through the medium of operators and 
indirectly promote the growth of 
industries, contributing in a larger 
sense, to the development of Japan’s 
economy. 


Gasoline & Oil 


Engines ...., 239 632 22.0 
Textile Equipment (Number) 
Spinning Machines 116 562 20.6 
Looms) o)..0\ 285% 1,993 8,055 24.% 
Knitting Machines, 
or ede ae a Se 230 51S 15:2 
Miscellaneous Machinery 
(Number) 
Sewing Machines 5,529 16,363 33.8 
Woodworking Ma- 
chines (M/T) 132 1,065 12.4 
Optical Equipment (Number) 
Binooulars ...... ... 2,016 9,146 22.4 
Precision Measuring 
Instruments .. 146 332 44 
Bearings (Number) 
Precision Ball Bear- 
MARS sere n 4 183,593 542.931 33.s 
Precision Roller 
Bearings “deb 70.967 131,513 54.0 
Steel Balls (In 1,000) 24,713 63,645 32.5 


Discontinuation of Reparations 


The stoppage of reparations removal 
as directed by the United States Gov- 
ernment will bring about considerably 
encouraging effects upon those com- 
panies which are now operating the 
above mentioned reparations plants. 

They include, among other concerns, 
the following:— 

Tron & Steel—Japan Iron Mfg., Japan 


Steel Works, Kawasaki Heavy 
Industries, and Ogura Steel 
Works. 


Metals—Japan Light Metals, Sumi- 
tomo Electric Mfg. and Furukawa 
Electric Mfg. 

Shipbuilding—Mitsubishi Heavy In- 
dustries, Uraga Dock, Ishikawa- 
jima Heavy Industries, Hakodate 
Dock and some other shipyards. 

Chemicals—Dai Nippon Celluloid, 
Toyo Soda, Mitsui Chemical, Nis- 
san Chemical, Tovo High Pres- 
sure & Nisshin Chemical. 

Precision Engineering—Japan Optical 
and Tsugami Works, 

Bearings—Toyo Bearing and Fujiko- 
shi Steel. 

Automobiles—Ikegai Automobile and 
Kayaba Engineering. 

Machine-tools—Hitachi Seiki, Ikegai 
Iron Works, Nippei Sangv, 
Karatsu Iron Works and Kayaba 
Engineering. 


Removed Plants 


In accordance with the United States 
Government’s 3 per cent removal direc- 
tive, the following items had been re- 
moved by February 25, 1949: 
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From February 25 to May 10 a limit- 
ed number of machine tools, oil plants, 
etc. was shipped to the Netherlands 
East Indies and some Allied countries. 
A civilian property custodian of SCAP 
declared that reparations plants already 
removed up to the present are about 
17,000 machine-tools, etc. valued at 
more than US $23,000,000. They are 
divided among the Allied nations as 
follows: 


Removed Reparations in US$ 


(In $1,000) 
Ching eisuwashieiiahia niece 13,529 
Netherlands: ieltan <eieoee tee 3,013 
Philippines: og \a.ccn rage mee 4,855 
British Empires<— -..2...00%. 2,480 
Total 23,877 


JAPAN’S LUMBER AND PLYWOOD 
INDUSTRY 


Japanese lumber exports in 1948, in- 
cluding plywood, chests) and dimension 
lumber, totalled Y755,734,000, of which 
veneer chests comprised Y415,326,000, 
nara oak lumber Y119,247,000, momi 
chests Y112,246,000 and plywood Y108,- 
915,000. The Board of Trade’s trade 
statistics give a larger figure of Y825,- 
000,000. _ 

The Mitsui Mokuzai K.K., one of the 
largest lumber exporters, concluded 
about Y70 million worth of export 
contracts. The company is able to cope 
with the new situation arising from 
the implementation of the Y360 ex- 
change rate because it handled mostly 
nara oak lumber, nara and sen ply- 
wood, its plywood plants being favour- 
ably located in Hokkaido. It will be 
hardly possible to export veneer chests 
unless costs are cut. 


General speaking, plywood plants 
have lost much of their prewar effi- 
ciency as may be noted in the fact that 
the monthly output in 1948 comprised 
only 36 per cent of the 1937 level, 
whereas the numbers of plants and 
workers increased by 80-90 per cent. 
and equipment in use and motive 
power consumption gained by 50-60 per 
cent. There is some “black market” 
manufacture which may be estimated 
at, about 20 per cent of the legitimate 
production. Even including such illicit 
output, the aggregate production may 
be about 40 per cent of prewar. There 
are numerous factors responsible for 
such low efficiency, and many of them 
cannot be removed overnight: But the 
present scale of output can be doubled 


Removed Reparations Plants 


Machine-Tools TID* Complete Plants 

. Value Value Value 

Country Number in Number in Number in 
Y1,000 Y1,000 Y1,000. 

Hin gta! «greets cate 7,716 46,296 1,690 682 2 1,820 
Netherlands ........ 1,652 9,912 555 225 0 0 
Philippines. 35... +. 8,024 18,144 501 218 1 197 
British Empire ..... 1,261 7,566 451 206 0 0 
BEOURL YS wate eye's ote 15:0 13,653 81,918 3,197 1,333 3 2,018 


* Testers, etc. 


collected by the Technical 


Intelligence Detachment. 


Values were roughly estimated in terms of the 1939 yen prices. 
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The Machinery Industry of Japan 
(By Hiromu Higuchi) 


The machinery industry in Occupied 
Japan is standing at the turning-point 
in its history because the so-called con- 
centration of production, i.e. a new de- 
marche toward industrial rationaliza- 
tion by concentrating output in low- 
cost, efficient plants, is being carried 
cut at the sacrifice of minor interests. 
Among various circumstances leading 
to such an impasse, the most important 
are two: (1) Order for heavy indus- 
trial manufactures both from the Gov- 
ernment and civilian interests are like- 
ly to decline owing to the drastic cur- 
tailment of the 1949-50 budget estim- 
ates and the enforcement of post-war 
readjustment in all fields: (2) Many 
types of machinery and equipment 
have to be exported, even at the cost 
of domestic needs in some cases, at the 
fixed rate of Y360 to the dollar, and 
this necessitates redoubled effort for 
cost cutting and management rational- 
iszation. 


if workers are encouraged to work 
harder through better working condi- 
tions and if superior lumber is supplied 
amply. 


Lumber Exports by Countries in 1948 


Quantity US$ 
Nara Oak Lumber (1,000) (B/M) 
Belen es. cena. 3,688 531,204 
New Zealand ...... 960 153,248 
South Africa ..... 156 23,238 
PAVIStralia mini suraaa ee 47 62,376 
Poland os hes LESSEE, 50 8,009 
1 OER 6 eileaeah a! tek Cpa = en 2,095 
Otello ene sa. 5,420 866,079 
Shooks 
United States .... 814 
Plywood (1,000 sq. ft.) 
United States 3 1,255 97,761 
New Zealand ..... 545 64,009 
1S 1TINEa 15 9 ed Oe yea 726 72,531 
South Afrita  ...... 372 21,234 
PANISEYP ANIA tac ees aio 182 42,866 
Philippines Bly see 128 10,977 
1a | (2 leashes eae rarer eote 763 2,930 
Sionieeet ee 122 4,824 
TSE CAN dent sedge ee Seen Bee 39 1,816 
Netherlands ...... 13° 1,670 
Hongkong «......: 32 1,427 
SU OUde eee tris 4,089 322,043 
Tea Chests (sets) 
TOGA gate saan 925 190,291 
(Games Wincor 204 215,068 
Singapore ....... 8 10,400 
PLO UAL enastrsteuhcetin 1,237 415,759 
Grand’ Total <2... 1,603,881 
Plywood Plants, Workers & Output 
1937 1948 
Number of Plants ... 187 339 
Number of Workers . 7,811 14,736 
Number of Making 
Machines 
Rotary, Big Type .. 159 250 
Rotary, Medium Type 69 166 
Rotary, Small Type 62 24 
GUA y corte wintas 290 440 
Motive Power 
Consumption (HP) 8,490 13,800 


Monthly Output 


(1,000 sq. shaku) .. 65,720 23,880 


The increasing concentration of pro- 
duction in efficient plants, however, 
will bring about repercussion upon a 
large number of medium and small 
enterprises. Some of these minor ones 
either will become sub-contractors for 
leading corporations, influential whole- 
salers in some cases, or will be forced 
to shut down. Although it was only 
at the beginning of this year that the 
term “concentration of production” 
was first used definite steps toward 


this direction are already being taken. 


in various industries, especially in ma- 
chinery and tools. The most important 
phase of controversies with regard to 
this issue is: Will this kind of post- 
war adjustment not make meaningless 
the much-publicized liquidation of the 
Zaibatsu and thereby reinstate the pre- 
dominance of monopolizing interests? 
Conditions in major divisions of the 
machinery industry are outlined as 
follows: 

(1) Shipbuilding: Shipyards in 
Japan are divided into two categories: 
(1) Naval arsenals under government 
management since the early years of the 
Meiji Era, and (2) big shipyards and 
docks built and controlled by influen- 
tial Zaibatsu groups with generous aid 
from the Government. The first cate- 
gory is now out of the question be- 
cause all of the naval arsenals and 
their equipment have been removed 
abroad. Shipyards and docks of the 
second category, though formally liber- 
ated from the control of Zaibatsu hold- 
ing companies, have not yet been de- 
concentrated, despite the promulgation 
of the Excessive Economic Power 
Deconcentration Law, and are play- 
ing a vital role in this field. 
Their predominance will further 
be consolidated with the United 
States Government’s announcement 
to stop reparations. As listed in Table 
1, 11 leading shipbuilding corporations 
control 31 shipyards, whereas other 
shipbuilding companies are smai!l in 
capacity. Some of these leading ship- 
builders each have their own special- 
ities: for instance, Mitsubishi Jukogyo 
far exceed all others in both building 
and repairing capacities; Hitachi Zosen 
is noted for its efficient repair plants, 
mostly located along the coasts of the 
Inland Sea; shipbuilding is a side job 
for Nippon Kohan and Kawasaki 
Jukogyo; Ishikawajima Zosen is mak- 
ing big bridge frames and machines as 
its main business. Business prospects 
are bright for all these shipbuilding 
companies because the problems rela- 
tive to reparations removal, economic 
deconcentration, etc., are about to be 
solved, and because they are in posi- 
tion to borrow money from the United 
States Aid Counterpart Fund Special 
Account. Not only that, inquiries and 
orders are coming from the United 
States, the Philippines, Argentina, Nor- 
States Aid Counterpart Fund Special 
way, the Soviet Union and Denmark. 
Although shipbuilding business cannot 
break-even at the rate of Y360 to the 
dollar, these leading. shipbuilders ap- 
pear to be taking effective measures 
for cost cutting and rationalization. 
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1, Shipbuilding Corporations 


Annual Annual 
Number of Building Repairing 


Shipyards Capacity Capacity 
(ton) (ton) 

Mitsubishi Jukozyo .. 5 21)4,240 1,938,006 
Nippon Kokun ...... 3 47,000 = 3,580,060 
Mitsui Zosen “i i 60,000 500,000 
Kawasuki Jukoryo .. 2 x0,000 360,000 
Uraga Dock Z 28,000 214,060 
Hitachi Zosen ...... 5 57,600 1,278,000 
Harima Zosen ...... 1 » 62,000 463,000 
Fujinagata Zozen 3 14,000 240.000 
Ishikawajima Jukogyo 4% 30,900 360,000 
Hakodote Dock ..... 4 5,000 1,135,000 
Kawanaini Kogyo 2 30,000 40,000 


(2) Prime Movers:—The shipbuild- 
ing companies are manufacturing mar- 
ine engines for their own use. Gasoline 
engines are made mostly by automobile 
companies. Besides, there are 10 old 
engineering companies specializing in 
turbines, diesel engines, minor oil en— 
gines and boilers (cf. Table 2). Some 
of them have converted to these lines 
from aircraft after the war end, but 
their business has so far been nearly 
shutdown because many of their plants 
and equipment are to be removed as 
reparations. A ray of hope will appear 
on the horizon if reparations removal 
is actually suspended. In the case of 
small oil engines for farm use and mar- 
ine engines for auxiliary _ vessels, 
domestic demand is rapidly declining, 
and it is generally held that the only 
way out of the present plight is the 
increase of exports to the Soviet Union 
and Far Eastern countries. Inasmuch 
as there is no big corporation special- 
izing in engine making, the concentra- 
tion of output in the strict sense of the 
term cannot be implemented in this 
field alone, but postwar readjustment 
will gradually be put into practice here 
along with similar streamlining vpera- 
tions in more important divisions, sich 
ag shipbuilding and automobiles. 


(3) Rolling-stock:—Before the war, 
locomotives, railway cars and ey?:'p- 
ment were exported in :arge quantity 
to China, Siam and other Fa Eastern 
countries. After the war’s end, some 
have already been shipped to the 
Soviet Union and other courtries, and 
new inquiries are arriving. Among 
machinery and tools. rolling-stock is be 
ing regarded as one of the most pro-— 
mising exportitem. The big three com- 
panies, namely, Kisha Seizo, Nippon 
Sharyo and Kawasaki Sharyo, are mak- 
ing all sorts of rolling-stock, whereas 
other firms specialize in one type or 
two. There are indications that the 
big three firms will gain more ground 
than ever in the course of postwar 
readjustment. 


2. Makers of Prime Movers 


Number 
of Main 
Plants 


Manufactures 


Tshikawajima 

Shibaura Turbine 4 Steam turbines and 
boilers 
Internal 
engines 
Oil engines 
Oil engines 
Marine internal 
bustion engines 


Marine diesel engines: 


Niigata Tekkosho , 4 combustion 
Kubota Tekkosho , 4 
Ikegai Tekkosho .. 2 
Komatsu Seisakusho 3 com= 


Minsei Sangyo ... 38 
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Hatsudoki Seizo .. 2 Marine diesel engines 
and land internal 


combustion engines 


Kato Seisakusho . . 3 Internal combustion 
engines 

Nippei Sangyo ... 2 Marine internal com- 
bustion engines. 

Yokoyama Kogyo , 3 Tubular boilers and 
marine internal com- 
bustion engines 

Meiwa Kogyo .... 3 Small engines 

Fuji Sangyo ...., 3 Small engines 

3. Rolling-stock Companies 
Number 
of Main Manufactures 
Plants 

Kisha Seizo...... 3 Locomotives, passenger 
and freight cars, 
steam boilers 

Nippon Sharyo.., 3 Locomotives, passenger 
and freight cars 

Kawasaki Sharyo , 1 Electric cars, passen- 
ger and freight cars 

Toshiba Sharyo .. i Passenger and freight 


cars 


Mitsubishi Jukogyo 1 Locomotives 

Hitachi Seisakusho 1 Electric locomotives 

Teikoku Sharyo .. 1 Electric cars, passen- 
ger and freight cars 

Toyo Denki ...... 2 Electric locomotives 


Niigata Tekkosho , 2 
Nikkoku Kogyo 1 
Fuji Sangyo ..... 1 
Koito Seisakusho , 3 


Electric passenger cars 
Electric passenger cars 

Electric passenger cars 

Rolling stock parts 
and accessories 


(4) Motor Vehicles:—It is only 15 


years since automobiles were first 
made in Japan. Including tricycle 
(sanrinsha) and body makers, there 


are 16 companies in this field, anc 
‘Nissan, Toyota and Jizeru. Jidosha 
(Isuzu Motor) are called the big three. 
But they are no match for American 
automobile companies both as to tech- 
nique and production scale, especially 
at present due to serious damages in- 
curred by their plants. At any rate, 
truck manufacture will be concentrated 
in these three companies, while on the 
other hand some failures’ will take 
place among minor scale tricycle mak- 
ers. A glimmer of hope is expected from 
outside: Firstly, small cars and tricycles 
can be exported abroad, and, secondly, 
there is the increasing possibility of 
foreign investment. The whole picture 
of this industry will change sharply if 
foreign capital is invited on a tangible 
scale in this industry. 

About 15 makers are in operation as 
the following list with the number of 
plants and main manufactures shows: 

Nissan Jukogyo, 8, trucks, small cars, 
re-manufactured cars; Toyota Jidosha, 
6, trucks, small cars; Jizeru. Jidosha 
(Isuzu Motor), 3, trucks; Ikegai Jido- 
sha, 1, automobile parts; Hino Jizeru, 
1, bodies; Kanto Danki Jidosha, bus 
bodies, electric buses; Teikoku Jidosha, 
1, bus bodies; Nippon Jidosha, 2, bus 
bodies, truck bodies; Minsei Sangyo, 3, 
trucks; Mitsubishi Jukogyo, Several, 
trucks, tricycles; Hatsudoki Seizo, 2, 
tricycles; Meiwa Kogyo, 4, tricycles; 
Aichi Kigyo, 4, tricycles; Toyi Kogyo, 
1, tricycles; Fuji Sangyo, 1, tricycles; 
and Sharin Kogyo, 2, truck wheels. 

(5) Electrical Machinery and Ap- 
pliances:—Initiated soon after the 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-05), this in- 
dustry attained world standard both as 
to technique and production volume 
before the war, and one of its most 
prominent features was financial and 
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technical collaboration with big foreign 
corporations in this field as in the 
case of Nippon Denki and Tokyo-Shi- 
baura Denki. During the Pacific War, 
however, Japanese electrical engineer- 
ing companies had their plants serious- 
ly damaged by air raids and lost much 
of their capacity and efficiency. In this 
industry concentration of production is 
being put in motion more typically and 
boldly than, in any other line: namely, 
strong current equipment will be mono- 
polized more definitely than ever by 
six firms — Tokyo-Shibaura Denki, 
Hitachi, Mitsubishi Denki, Yasukawa 
Denki, Meidensha and Fuji Denki, and 
weak current equipment, by five mak- 
ers — Tokyo-Shibaura Denki, Nippon 
Denki, Oki Denki, Fuji Tsushinki and 
Nippon Musen. In a _ similar way, 
Yuasa Chikudenchi and Nippon Denchi 
will predominate storage batteries; 
Tokyo-Shibaura, Tokyo Denki and Mat- 
sushita Denki, electric bulbs; Furukawa 


Denki, Sumitomo Denki, Hitachi and 
Fujikura Densen, electric cable and 
wires. Another noteworthy fact is 


that these companies, financially or 
technically backed by foreign interests 
before the war, are strengthening their 
positions more solidly than ever, as 
their talks with foreign investors are 
under way or making smooth progress 
relative to reinstatement of prewar 
stakes and new investment. Among 
these corporations some big ones, as for 
instance Tokyo-Shibaura are directed, 
under the provisions of the Excessive 
Economic Power Deconcentration Law, 
to “adjust” (i.e. close) some of their 
inefficient plants, thereby creating de- 
licate social problems. Leading electric 
manufacturing companies are shown In 
Table 4 (with the number of plants 
and main products). 


(6) Machine-tools:—Before the war, 
machine-toot making was more back- 
ward than any other division of the 
machinery industry, so much so that 
Japan had to import from abroad first- 
grade machine-tools. Besides the popu- 
larly known big five makers—Ikegai 
Tekkosho, Niigata Tekkosho, Okuma 
Kogyo, Karatsu Tekkosho and hitachi 
Seiki, there were in operation the fol- 
lowing companies: 


Shibaura Koki, Osaka Kikai Kosaku, 
Nippei Sangyo, Kisha Seizo, Okamoto 
Kosaku, Washino Seiki, Kariya Koki, 
Shinagaw@ Seiki, Waida Seisakusho, 
Shoun Kosakusho, Osaka Seisa Zoki, 
Yoshida Tekkosho, Teikoku Chuck, 
Yoshiike Kikai, Osaka Kinzoku Net- 
suren, Rokuroku Sangyo, Tokyo Seiki, 
Mihokawa Kojo, Nanmiki Kikai, Osaka 
Kosakusho, Nomura Seisakusho, Mitsui 
Seiki, Riken Kogyo, Kubota Tekkosho, 
Kayaba Seisakusho, Toyo Kogyo, Mei- 
wa Kogyo and Tokyo Seiki. 


Because these companies are all of 
medium and small scale, concentration 
of production appears to be hardly 
possible of realization in this field. 
Which companies will survive the com- 
ing depression still remains to be seen, 
but there can be no doubt that if the 
reparations removal was actually stop- 
ped, the big makers whose plants 
have been marked as reparations would 
regain their prewar footing. 
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(7) Tools, Bearings, Etc.:—General. 
conditions are almost the same as_ in 
the machine-tool industry. Leading: 
companies are listed as follows (with. 
the number of plants and important 
products): 


Toyo Bearings, 3, ball and roller 
bearings; Nippon Seiko, 3, ball and 
roller bearings; Koyo Seiko, 2, ball 
and roller bearings; Fujikoshi 
Kozai, 1, tools jigs, gauges and 
bearings; Tsugami Seisakusho, 2, 
screws, gauges and precision tools; 
Nippon Piston Ring, 3, piston rings; 
Riken Kogyo, 2, piston rings; Nip- 
pon Hatsujo, 3, springs; Chuo Hat- 
sujo, 2, springs; Amatsuji Kokyu, 
3, steel balls; Osaka Seisa Zoki, 2, 
gears, chains,etc.; and Tsubakimoto 
Chain, 1, roller chains, conveyor 
chains, etc. 


4. Electric Manufacturing Companies 
Number : 
of Main Manufactures 
Plants 

Tokyo-Shibaura 
Denki 43 Electric motors, trans- 
formers, measuring 
instruments receivers, 
electric bulbs, va- 
cuum tubes, etc. 

Electric motors, trans- 
formers, measuring 
instruments, cables 
and wires, electric 
appliances for min-- 
ing, etc. 

Electric motors, trans- 
formers, electric ap- 
pliances for rolling- 
stock, ete. 

Yasukawa Denki . 2 Electric motors, 
Jators, pumps, 
tric appliances 
mining, ete 
Flectric motors, gene~ 
rators, hoists, ete. 

Electric motors, trans- 
formers, integrating 
meters, etc, 
Telephones, telephone 
switchboards, wire- 
jess equipment,  re-. 
ceivers, vacuum tubes,. 
ete. 

Telephones, 
switchboards, 
less equipment, 
graphs, etc, 

Automatic switch- 
boards, telephones,. 
ete. 

Wireless telegraphs, 
telephones, etc. 
Electric meters 

Electric meters 

Wireless equipment, 
serenium rectifiers 


Hitachi Seisakusho 16 


Mitsubishi Denki , 13 


regu-- 
elec-- 
for 


Meidensha ....... 4 


on 


Fuji Denki 


Nippon Denki .... 5 


telephone 
wire~ 
tele- 


Oki Denki .... 5 


Fuji Tsushinki .., 4 


Nippon Musen ... 3 


Kokusan Denki 
Yokokawa Denki . 
Dengen Kogyo ... 


wes 


Matsushita Denko , 3. Wiring equipment, 
switches 

Kobe Denki ..,.. 2 Storage, batteries: 
chargers, wiring 
equipment 

Anritsu Denki ... 2 Wireless equipment, 
telephones, carrier 
equipment 

Twasaki Tsushinki 1 Transmitters tele- 
phones, ete. 

Toko Denki ak 3 Flectric bulbs,  tung- 
sten and molybdenum 
filament 

Matsushita Denki, 23 Electric bulbs, dry 
cells, storage bat- 
teries 

Ebisu Denki ..... 3 Electric bulbs 

Yuasa Chikudenchi 3 Storage batteries, dry 
cells, chargers 
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Nippon Denchi .. 5 Storage batteries, rec- 
tifiers, ete. 

Tokai Denkyoku , . 4 Electrodes, brushes 

‘Showa Denkyoku _ 2 Electrodes, brushes, 

Nippon Carbon .. 4 _ Electrodes, brushes, 
sliders 

Furukawa Denki ,. 6 Cables and wires, 
storage batteries, dry 
cells 

Sumitomo Denki .. 8 Cables, wires 

Fujikura Densen.. 2 Communications and 
power cables 

Showa Densen 

Denran’’ sic 1 Communications cables, 


ete. 


(8) Textile Machines, Etc.:— Manu- 
facture of spindles, looms and other 
‘textile equipment made such remark- 
able progress in line with the rapid 
development of the cotton spinning 
and silk reeling industries that large 
quantities were exported to the Far 
Eastern countries as early as in 1930. 
Other industrial equipment, such as 
printing presses, tobacco making 
machines and farm implements, are 
usually manufactured as side opera- 
tions by leading makers of spindles, 
looms and machinetools. Most com- 
panies in this field are easily affected 
by any business cycle because they are 
not large in scale and have no finan- 
cial backing. But they have thus far 
‘managed to.cope with any situation 
by converting to other engineering 
lines whenever adverse factors have 
cropped up in their main business 
fields. Well-known makers are as fol- 
lows (with the number of plants and 
major products): 


Toyota Jidoshokki, 3, spindles 
and looms; Howa Kogyo, 4, spin- 
dles and looms; Okuma Kogyo, 4, 
spindles, looms and woollen and 
worsted frames; Osaka Kikai, 4, 
spindles; Osaka Koki, 4, spindles; 
Enshu Kikai, 2, automatic looms; 
Kariya Koki, 1, cotton scutchers, 
twisting and knitting machines; 
Kiryu Kikai, 1, twisting and wind- 
ing machines, cone-winders; Toyo 
Kiko, 2, looms and knitting frames; 
Kotobuki Kogyo, 1, spindles, looms 
and rayon plants; Suzukishiki 
Shokki, 1, looms and _ sizing 
machines; Asahina Tekkosho, 3, 
presses, rotary presses and tobacco 
ments; Tokyo Kikai, 3, printing 
presses, rotary presses and tobacco 
making machines; Nippon Type- 
writer, 4, typewriters and printing 
presses; Hogogu Kikai, 1, machine- 
jacks and oil jacks. 


(9) Precision Instruments, Watches, 
Cameras Etc.:— Before and during the 
war, Japan managed to attain self- 
sufficiency in precision instruments, 
watches, etc., but her products were 
far inferior to first-class foreign makes. 
Since the war’s end. watches, clocks 
and cameras have been exported in 
tangible quantities. In order to export 
these items at the rate of Y360 to the 
dollar, however, utmost efforts will be 
neeeded for cost cutting and ration- 
alization with the possible result that 
inefficient makers will be weeded out 
from this field. Leading companies 
are listed below (with the number of 
plants and main products): 


Nippon Kogaku, 2, binoculars, 
microscopes, cameras and _  tele- 
scopes; Tokyo Kogaku; 1, bino 
culars, microscopes, cameras; Taka- 
chiho Kogaku, 2, microscopes and 
cameras; Konishi-Roku Shashin, 4. 
cameras, magic lantern apparatus 
and film; Chiyoda Kogyo, 3, 
cameras; Tokyo Keiki, 1, meters; 
Shimatsu Seisakusho, 5, precision in- 
struments and scientific apparatus; 
Tokyo Kiki, 1, meters, gauges, 
measuring instruments; Tokyo Ko- 
ki, 1, measuring instruments and 
meters; Riken Keiki, 1, gas meters 
and magic lantern apparatus; 
Shinagawa Seisakusho, 4, gas ~ 
meters and electric measuring in- 
struments; Aichi Tokei Denki, 2, 
alarm clocks, table clocks, wall 
clocks and water meters; Hattori 
Tokeiten (Seikosha), 1, watches, 
wall and table clocks; Toyo Tokei, 
2, wall and table clocks; Owari 
Tokei, 1, wall and table clocks. 


(10) Bicycles, Sewing Machines, 
Etc.:— Some engineering companies 
have been specializing in bicycle and 
sewing machine making since before 
the war. In addition, with the termin- 
ation of the war, many munitions 
corporations have converted to these 
lines as well as some other exportable 
equipment. Thus,- domestic demand 
is now being fully met, and a tangible 
volume can be exported. It is’ gener- 
ally held that those machines made by 
old-established manufacturers are far 
superior in performance to makes of 
newly-rising interests. But even among 
the latter group there are firms which, 
with financial backing and technical 
experience, would be well able to 
overshadow the former group if they 
were not split into several firms under 
the Excessive Economic Power Decon- 
centration Law. 


Major bicycle makers are (the num- 
ber of plants in brackets): 


Miyata Seisakusho (4), Dai Nip- 
pon Kikai (6), Okamoto Kogyo (5), 
Araya Kogyo (4), Nippon Kinzoku 
Sangyo (4), Fujikoshi Kozai (1), 
Matsushita Kinzoku (1), Takasago 
Tekkosho (2), and Yamaguchi 
Kogyo (1). 

Sewing machines are made, to men- 
tion the most important, by the follow- 
ing companies (the number of plants 
and trade names in brackets): 

Fukusuke Tabi (1, Fukusuke), 
Teikoku Mishin (2, Janome), Asa- 
hina Kiki (1, Asahina), Nippon 
Mishin (1, Brother), Mitsubishi 
Denki (1, Mitsubishi), Tsugami Sei- 
sakusho (1, Tsugami), Aichi Kogyo 
(1, Toyota), Tokyo Juki (1, Juki), 
Harada Seisakusho (1, Happy), 
Nippon Seikosho (2, Pine) and Fuji 
Sangyo (1, Rhythm). 


(11) Other Metal Manufactures :— 
In miscellaneous fields, such as cans, 
wire nettings, nails, screws, valves, 
cast iron tubes, aluminium ware and 
bridges, there are specialized manufac- 
turers for major items, and there is 
no heated competition among them. 
Therefore, there is no fear that they 
will suffer the pinch of postwar ad- 
justment along the lines of output 
centralization. Also to be noted is the 
fact that among these sundry manufac- 
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JAPANESE TEXTILE PRODUCTION 
FOR FEBRUARY & MARCH 1949 


Units: Yarn 1,000 lbs. 


Cloth 1,000 sq. yds. 
February March 


Pure cotton yarn 


Cotton spinners 25,290 25,4 
Cotton waste yarn 
Cotton spinners ._ 140 
Cotton cloth production 
Independent 
weavers!) 625.4 35,328 35,3 


Spinner weavers 47,670 39,8 
Other weavers 22 
Number of spindles 


60 
31 


83 
06 
19 


Instalieds* 22.00% 3,511,400 3,536,808 
Operable ....... 3,441,344 3,480,560 
Operatin; 
WMonteoam ... 2,647,226 2,549,268 
Average ..... 2,633,706 2,388,132 
Number of looms 
perso . 
Independent 
ee .... 134,892 134,041 
Spinner weavers 42,454 42,938 
Totals Sore. a 177,346 176,979 
Operable 
Independent 
weavers .... 133,391 132,513 
Spinner weavers 41,406 41,815 
Total wes es 174,797 174,328 
Operating (Month-end) 
Independent. 
weavers» ...:. 69,201 59,457 
Spinner weavers 35,804 31,180 
Sotalene. cease 105,005 90,637 
Number of operatives 
Working 
Spinning mill .. 50,371 50,578 
Independent 
weavers .... 75,371 77,049 
TObAl sles e oes 31,208 30,003 
Filament rayon yarn 4,342 4,857 
Rayon staple ..... 3,297 3,432 
Spun rayon yarn .. 2,095 2,334 
Filament rayon cloth 7,019 7,481 
Spun rayon cloth .. 5,334 5,486 
Filament silk cloth 7,645 8,330 
Spun silk cloth .... 1,338 1,499 
Silk mixture cloth . 1,011 1,384 


tures there are very few exportable 
items except aluminium ware and cans 
(the latter in form of canned provi- 
sions). Well-known makers are listed 
below (with the number of plants and 


main products): 


Toyo Seikan, 8, cans, oil cans, 
crowns; Teikoku Kanaami, 1, wire 
nettings; Yasuda Kogyo, 2, nails; 
Nagoya Rashi, 3, screws, bolts, 
nuts, ets.; Nippon Barubu, 3, 
valves, valve cocks, Almite Kogyo. 
6, almite ware and sheet; Takada 
Aluminium, 3, aluminium sheet and 
home appliances; Tokyo Tanko, 2, 
forged products for motor cars, 
etc.; Nippon Tanko, 3, forged pro- 
ducts for motors cars, etc.; Nippon 
Chuzo, 1, cast steel and castings; 
Kubota Tekkosho, 3, cast iron 
tubes and casting dies; Kurimoto 
Tekkosho, 1, cast iron tubes, cast- 
ing dies; Ishikawajima Jukogyo, 3, 
bridge frames, etc; and Yokokawa 
Kyoroyo, 1, bridge frames, etc. 
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JAPANESE IMPORTS & EXPORTS IN JANUARY & FEBRUARY 1949 


By principal Countries and principal Commodities 


(January 1949) 


Imports 
Country Value % Article 
(In mil- 
lion yen) Z ‘ 
US! AES, * A080 68:2 (Rantang’ Syntteae aoeecure 
Cuba 300 4.6 Sugar . 
Chinas... 20 a/fRamig a Beans: & Peas, 
Bahrein Is. 250 3.8 Mineral oil 
Malaya 230 3.5 Crude rubber, Coconut-oil: 
Argentine . 220 3.5 Tallow 
France 150 2.4 Potassium compounds 
Philippines 150 2.3 Copra, Hard fibres, Iron ore 
Others 930 13.6 
Total ~ 6,570 100 


a Se eS eee 


(February 1949) 


Exports 
Country Value % Article 
(In mil- 
lion yen) 
(Raw silk, Silk fabrics, 
U.S. A... 3,170 = 27.7(Chinaware, Toys, Scrap Iron, 
(Mercury 
(Cotton fabrics, Rayon yarn, 
India 1,840 16.1(Staple fibre yarn, Looms & 
(parts 
We Ke 1,150 1€.0 Cotton fabrics, Raw silk 
France 720 6.3 Raw silk, Cotton fabrics 
(Aquatic products, Rayon 
Hongkong 670 5.8 (fabrics, Woollen fabrics. 
(Aluminium wares 
4 (Tires & Tubes, Coal, Cement, 
Korea 450 3,9 (Grindstone, Machinery, etc. 
Aden 360 3.2 Cotton fabrics, Cotton yarn 
= ,(Cotton fabrics, Pencils, 
Java 340 3.0 (Cotton goods, Machinery 
Others 2.750 24.0 
Total 11,450 100 
(Rayon yore & Staple fibre 
= (yarn, Machinery, Cotton yarn, 
India 3,196 29.1 (Cotton fabrics, Umbrella, 
(Glass ware, Vacuum bottle 
(Silk fabrics, Pottery, Toy, Raw 
(silk, Fur, Cod-liver oil, Special 
U.S. A 2,229 20.3(steel Canned goods, Sawing 
(machine, Woollen fabrics, Ce- 
(ment, Coal 
: (Zine oxide, Cotton fabrics 
Hongkong 682 6.2(Raw silk, Rayon fabrics, Tires 
(& Tubes, Staple fibre yarn 
Korea 509 4.6 Coal, Cement, Machinery 
(Pottery, Cotton fabrics, 
Singapore 439 4.0(Machinery, Watch & Clock, 
(Canned goods 
Afghanistan 428 3.9 Cotton fabrics 
(Cotton fabrics, Staple fibre 
Siam 4028 3.7(fabrics, Machinery, Shoes, 
(Enamelled ironware 
ds 408 3.7 Cotton fabrics 
a g(Cotton fabrics, Silk fabrics, 
Aden 286 2.6 (Shirts, Stocking 
” British W. (Cotton fabrics, Staple fibre 
Africa 237 2.2(yarn, Pottery, Enamelled 
(ironware, Shawls 
Philippines 216 2.0 Cement, Pottery, Iron material 
Others 1,960 17.7 
Total 10,998 160.0 


TT 


Urs.A... 


China 


Bahrein Is. 


Cuba 
Sweden 


Saghalien 


Kurile Is. 


Egypt 


Australia 


Others 
Total 


560 
462 
218 


210 
199 
185 


1,478 


9,742 


(Wheat, Mineral oil, Cotton, 
(Coal, Coke, Barley, Wheat 

59.6 (flour, Synthetic dyestuffs, 
(Soya beans, Medicines, Soya. 
(bean flour, Flax seed 


6 , (Sugar, Tron ore, Peanuts, 
“(Gallnuts, Ramie 


5.7 Mineral oil 
4.7 Sugar 


2.2 Pulp, Iron ore 


2.1 Pulp, Paper 
2.0 Cotton, Salt 
1.9 Wheat, Wool, Shell 


(Continued on the nert Puye) 
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Indochina’s Agriculture & Forestry 


AGRICULTURE 


The insecurity still prevailing in the 
countryside, the shortage of draft ani- 
mals particularly in Annam and Ton- 
king provinces, the shortage of trans- 
port and labour kept hampering agri- 
cultural activity in Indochina in 1948. 
- However, efforts have been made in 
order to place agriculture on the same 
footing as before the war. Conditions 
as regards rice have improved slightly, 
which led to an increase in rice ex- 
portations; the production of maize 
has also increased considerably. Cul- 
tivation has been resumed in the Ton- 
king provinces which had been aban- 
doned in the preceding years. An ap- 
preciable expansion of market garden- 
ing is also noted. Moreover, rubber 
production is slightly on the increase, 
although work still remains as difficult 
as before on the plantations. 


Rice 

In Cochinchina, there has been no 
improvement and cultivated areas in 
1948-49 remained below those of the 
preceding year with -1,103,000 ha. 
against 1,316,000 ha. Transport diffi- 
culties prevented a number of land 
owners repairing to their farms in the 
troubled areas and farmers often res- 
tricted cultivation to meeting the 
needs of their families. The figures of 
paddy production remained below 
those of 1947-48 and were estimated at 
13,304,000 quintals against 15,618,000 
quintals. 


In the whole of Cambodia, the rice 
crop in 1948-49 was satisfactory. Areas 
under cultivation were estimated at 
947,000 ha. as against 987,000 ha. in 
1947-48. The crop was estimated at 
8,860,000 as against 8,032,000 quintals 
in the preceding year with an average 
output of 9 quintals per hectare. 


In all the provinces of Laos, the rice 
fields were more active. The area un- 
der cultivation is the same as in 1946- 
47, except in Pakse province where it 
remains slightly below that of the pre- 
ceding year, which diminution was 
compensated by a good crop. 


In Tonkin, the 5th month rice har- 
vest took place in particularly bad 
conditions, the rains having badly in- 
terfered with it. The output was 
rather low (from 200 to 900 kilos per 
hectare), particularly in the suburban 
area of Hanoi, because of the un- 
favourable weather conditions at the 
time of planting and also on account 
of the damages due to rats. On the 
other hand, tenth month rice showed 
higher outputs between 1,300 and 1,800 
kilos per hectare according to the re- 
gion. 


Maize 

Efforts to develop maize cultivation 
were crowned with success and the 
total can be estimated at 50,000 hectares 


for the whole of Cambodia. Harvest- 
ing took place in good _ conditions, 
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thanks to the slow rise of the flood; 
the short dry season permitted a good 
drying of the crop which was estimated 
between 75,000 and 100,000 tons. This 
output provided a much greater export 
surplus than in the preceding year, 
45,000 tons of maize belng exported in 
1948 as against 5,000 in 1947. The 
prices which stood at about 115/120 
piastres per 100 kilos of loose maize 
delivered on the riverside rocketed at 
the beginning of 1948 to 155 piastres in 
May then came down monthly and set- 
tled at about 95 piastres by the end of 
the year. 


Rubber 


The lack of security and the short- 
age of manpower continued to be felt 
in rubber plantations. However, pro- 
duction in 1948 shows an increase of 
about 5,000 tons over 1947. This in- 
crease bears on crepe rubber, the pro- 
duction of which has doubled, and 
sernamby, the production of which in- 
creased by 169% against 1947. 


The total production was 39,500 tons 
in 1947 and 44,500 tons in 1948. Rub- 
ber amounting to a total of 41,894 tons 
was shipped during 1948, 34,872 tons 
being shipped to France. 


Sugar Cane 


At the beginning of the year, the 
fall of brown sugar and cane prices 
(150 piastres a ton of canes instead of 
250 piastres at the end of 1947) 
brought about a shrinking of cultivat- 
ed areas; about 100 hectares of bad 


(January 1949) 


Exports Imports 
i Value (In r Value (In 
Article Unit Volume Million yen) % Article Unit Volume Million yen) % 
Cotton Fabrics ... - Metre 39,420,000 2,320 20.3 QU entice cet ok Kok. 137,000 1,180 18.0 
DAM he ee arsiia 2 Set M. T. 859 2,000 17.5 WRAL Mais. coe wes K. M. T 72 2.130; “272 
Rayon Yarn ...... ‘9 2,151 870 7.8 Coalts A iaasien Genin a 208 750 14.1 
Silk Fabrics ..... Sq. Metre 4,260,000 710 6.2 Sugar. Sacco. = 7. 33 340 5.2 
PROUMOT YS aise acgisras —_— 440 3.8 Dyesttitisy 2... on M. T. 223 330 5.0 
Caalpe ieee x taixietern's K. M. T. 109 "370 3.2 Barleys) “ oseee K. M. T 14 336 5.0 
Cotton Yarn ...... Moot: 826 340 3.0 Others; Wein eene _ 2,510 35.5 
Machinery ...... —_— 340 3.0 
POY Sea's wisiiasavela audi — 260 2.3 
Othergn \ecentssveiars = 3,800 33.1 
OCHS “Be ctonrs,. a _ 11,450 100.0 Total sacseaiwes = 6,570 100.0 
(February 1949) 
Cotton Fabrics ... Sq. Metre 37,745,000 2,410 21.9 (1 a mE cers, - Kes 217,000 2.126 21.8 
Rayon Yarn ...... M. T. 3,753 1,527 13.9 Wheatwe ascouk sve Ke Mark. 126 1,978 20.2 
Pottery ........:. Pi —_ 588 5.3 MURAE y | Signet os sex . 41 849 8.7 
Machinery ...... = 504 4.6 Coaler a. 2% women ; 139 571 5.8 
Cotton Yarn ...... M.. E: 1,104 458 4.2 Cotton). eeen es ; 8 547 5.6 
Coaltintncs ss eee s 27,000 399 3.6 Pulpet.ceeak. wree. ; 22 385 3.9 
Silk Fabrics ...... Sq. Metre 2,270,000 396 3.5 Salt oc. Soesetee. 127 239 2.4 
PLOY S geste on wa ay Ours —_ 276 me Metal Ore ........ 103 225 23 
Raw SS ey acai. Me 'T: 96 221 2.0 Potassium Chlorate ) 
Othiersinakelcsecse _— 4,225 38.5 Potassium Sulphate)  ,, 23 2 ey 
Othérsrryee: Bee _ 2,630 27.0 
Total vajceesisciek _ 10,998 100.0 Totaly. ccc. — 9,772 100.0 
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fields were abandoned. Later, prices 
rose again to 250/300 piastres a ton of 
‘cane in Hiep-Hoa and cultivation was 
resumed on plantations in several 
Cochinchinese provinces. The Hiep- 
Hoa sugar refinery was fairly supplied 
at harvest time. Its output rose from 
_570 tons in 1947 to 900 tons in 1948. It 
was noted that a few cane fields could 
mot be harvested in Cholon province for 
jack of labour. 


Coffee 


In Laos, coffee plantations which had 
suffered from the frost in December 
1947 were mostly planted again. How- 
ever, coffee crop was partly abandoned 
for tobacco crop, which spread consi- 
derably. In the region of Laongam, 
coffee plantations were gradually des- 
troyed by borers and they have not 
always been replaced. On the other 
piateaux of Bolovens and in the region 
of Darlac, coffee is more and more 
favoured and several hundreds of hec- 
tares of new plantations were consti- 
tuted, while the area under cultivation 
was shrinking in the region of Haut- 
Donnai. In some regions, the planters 
were hard put to it to get new plants, 
the price of which varied between 120 
and 250 piastres a thousand. In the 
whole of Indochina, the crop was gen- 
erally good, amounting to 2.850 tons. 


Pepper 


Papper plantations, which were not 
going very well, suffered again from the 


drought at the beginning of 1948, 
though pepper planters frequently 
watered their plantations. The num- 


ber of producing pepper plants fell to 
1 million as against 3,600,000 in 1948. 
However, the high rise of pepper prices 
during the year appears to have caus- 
ed an expansion of pepper planting. 
The total crop was estimated at 1,200/ 
1,300 tons. In Kampot province, it was 
threatened through the frequent raids 
of rebel bands which gathered pepper 
before it was completely ripe; pepper 
indeed is a very good smuggling item. 
which finds good buyers in Siam. 


Copra 


Damages due to squirrels and rats 
occurred in numerous Cochinchinese 
coconut plantations. On the whole. 
maintenance was fairly adequate, with 
a resulting average output of 900 to 
1,000 kilos of copra per hectare. 


Peanuts 


In Cambodia, peanut cultivation was 
divided on the river banks (abcut 
1,200 hectares) and in red earth (500 


ha.). The growth was good and 
gave an average output of 1.100 
kilos in the shell on the river banks. 


and 1,300 kilos in the shell in red earth. 
The total output was about 2,000 tons. 
Prices fluctuated between 260 and 300 
IC piastres per 100 kilos. 


Cotton 


In Cambodia, in 1948. cotton culti- 
vated areas are definitely inferior to 
those in 1947: 90 hectares in Kratie 
province, 1,000 hectares in Kompong- 
‘cham, and 500 in Kandal. This diminu- 
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tion is probably due to the importation 
of cotton textiles and to the fall of cot- 
ton prices. The growth suffered from 
drought, particularly in red earth 
where the output was very low (203 
kg per hectare). The total production 
in Cambodia was estimated at 250 tons 
of unginned cotton as against 700 tons 
in 1946-47. In Cochinchina, cotton crop 
has been practically given up and be- 
comes rarer and rarer, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Mytho; some cot- 
ton is grown only for family use. In 
Laos, the cotton production showed a 
deficit on account of the drought, al- 
though cotton cultivated areas are 
larger by about one third than iast 
year; the output is not yet sufficient 
to meet the needs of the producers 
themselves which accounts for the high 
price of cotton (70 to 80 Indochinese 
piastres for 12 kg). 


Kapok 


The noticeable rise in kapok prices 
which occurred during the year incited 
kapok growers to tend their trees more 
earefully.. For lack of labour, most 
producers were compelled to sell their 
crop standing. In the whole of Cochin- 
china and Cambodia, the crop was good 
with an average output of 3 kg of fibre 
per tree and it was about the same as 
in 1947 (approximately 2,000 tons in 
Cambodia and 500 tons in Cochinchina 
for 6,000 and 850 hectares respectively). 
The whole crop was exported to France, 
the Netherlands and Overseas French 
territories. At the end of October 
1948. when Kapok trees began to bear 
flowers, the standing crop for 1949 was 
already bought at higher prices than 
those gaining for the preceding crop. 


LIVESTOCK 


The Indochinese livestock which suf- 
fered greatly from destruction and 
looting by the rebels was kept in 1948 
in a satisfactory sanitary condition, 
thanks to the continuous activity of 
skilled personnel adequately located as 
well as to the methodic vaccination 
field teams operating in every region. 


In Cochinchina, rinderpest did not 
affect the cattle; on the other hand. 
foot and mouth disease was recorded at 
the beginning of the rainy season with 
the movement of Cambodian cattle 
necessary for supplying the Saigon- 
Cholon area. ‘Thanks to the energetic 
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action taken on cattle leaving Cam- 
bodia and arriving at Cochinchina, by 
the end of the year, foot and mouth 
disease was no longer in evidence in 
Cochinchina, including the  cattlepens 
of Chanh-Hung. 


The year 1948 did not show any re- 
currence of “barbone” and pig or poul- 
try diseases. Though prophylaxis of 
rabies is made difficult through some 
insecurity prevailing around the big 
centres, the disease was carefully con- 
trolled. 


Consular Invoice and Certificate of 
Origin Requirements in Indochina 


The French form of consular in- 
voices and certificates of origin, cer- 
tified by a French Consul, is necessary, 
as of March 1, 1949, for all shipments 
to Indochina. Prewar preferential 
tariffs, however, have not been re- 


established. The following documents 
for shipments to Indochina are now 
required: (1) Bill of Lading; (2) com- 


bined consular invoice and certificate 
of origin (3) bill for transportation 
charges; (4) statement of commissions 
(if any); (5) statement of insurance 
premiums; (6) detailed statement of 
contents of package using French for 
technical terms; (7) valid import per- 
mit conforming with above in f.o.b. 
value, net, wnd gross weight, and 
without erasures or other changes not 
approved by the Indochinese Exchange 
Office; (8) payment certificate show- 
ing exchange released by bank and 
the rate at which transaction was made, 
and (9) certificate of origin of goods. 


The Director of Customs at Saigon 
stated that technically certificates of 
origin are still needed, but that in 
actual practice, since no preferential 
tariffs exist, compliance with this re- 
quirement is not being enforced at the 
present time. Moreover, interim ship- 
ments will be treated with leniency. 


According to the Habana Agreement 
of March 24, 1949, Indochina reserves 
the right to accord special tariff privi- 
leges to France and the French Union, 
and although it is unlikely that these 
privileges will be granted in the near 
future, because of the shortage of 
goods in Indochina certificates of origin 
would be necessary if these privileges 
were to be granted. 


FOREST PRODUCTION IN 1948 


Timber 
Thousands of 


Countries cubic metres 
1940 1947 1948 
Cambodia: ..o.4.4. 192 145 153 
Cochinchina 225 43 93 
ESOS kad Seiciemey wane 20 6 9 
South Annam 169 5 10 
TIMES ee Bi noni. ocx alas — 13 16 
TOMEANE te vias aasiersiars 259 2 6 
Total” aie 865 213 287 


Fire wood Charcoal 
Thousands of Thousands of 
steres tons 

1940 1947 1948 1940 1947 1948 
ee Se 
389 468 475 5.) 85 10,0 
1.169 421 409 92,0 7,4 6,7 
23 72 79 0,2 1,6 2,4 
237 64 86 1,8 0,2 0,3 
— 14 19 _ 0,3 0,3 
128 6 55 2,7 — 0,3 
1,946 1,045 1,123 102,2 18.0 20.0 


EE ee 
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Hongkong Official Foreign Exchange Rates 


AGREED MERCHANT RATES OF H.K. EXCHANGE BANKS ASSOCIATION 


Maximum Selling 


(In force as from 25th May, 1949.) 


Minimum Buying 


Sterling 1/2 13/16 1/2 29/32 Tr. 
1/2 15/16 O.D. 
1/2 31/32 30 d/s 
1/3 60—90 d/s 
Lis, £/ 32 120 d/s 
Sterling 1/2 13/16 1/3 O.D. if under L/Credit 
(East & South 1/32/16 O.D. without L/Credit 
Africa) 1/32nd up every 30 d/s 
Sterling 3 1/2 13/16 1/33/16 O.D. if under L/Credit 
(West Africa & VisweL/4 O.D. without L/Credit 
West Indies) 1/32nd up every 30 d/s 
Rupees (India) |}82 1/4 83 1/4 TT. 
83 fol /2 O.D. 
B3ueNSe/8 7 & 30 d/s 
83. 3/4 60 d/s 
83 7/8 90 d/s 
Rupees (Ran-|82 1/4 All buying rates f 
goon) 3/16th higher than India. 
Rupees (Aden) |82 1/4 83 «7/8 O.D. if under L/Credit 
84 O.D. without L/Credit 
84 1/2 30 d/s & 60 d/s 
Malayan dollar 52 9/16 5383/16 TE. -& OD: 
53) - 5/16 30 and 60 d/s 
USS) a d|24 3/4 25 1/16 ee. 
Seem $ hme Ue O.D.—30 d/s 
25 3/16 60—90 d/s 
Australia 1/6 3/8 1/6 13/16 yee 
1/6 7/8 O/d 
New Zealand 1/3 1/16 TT 


Ge 13/16 


V/se tye OD. 


N.B.:—No penalty to be exacted on forward sales except for sales on 
Australia which should be governed by the rates quoted by Australian 


Correspondent Banks. 


